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PROCEEDINGS 



MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



OCTOBER MEETING 

DY invitation of Colonel Rand the members of the Society 
-*-' assembled, as bis guests, at one o'clock, the 13th instant, 
at the Algonquin Club, where a luncheon was served; after 
which they were conveyed in carriages to the Cadets' Armory, 
Columbus Avenue, and were taken to the library of the Massa- 
chusetts Commandery of the Loyal Legion. After an hour 
spent in inspecting the fine library and the very interesting 
collection of war relics, some of the more important of which 
were described by Colonel Rand, the members repaired to the 
rooms of the Military Historical Society, where the monthly 
meeting was held, the President, Charles Francis Adams, in 
the chair. 

The record of the June meeting was read and approved, and 
the Librarian reported the list of donors to the Library during 
the summer months. 

Dr. Green mentioned among the more interesting accessions 
to the Library since the last meeting a copy of the work entitled 
"The Life of Washington in the form of an Autobiography " 
(Boston, 1840), in two volumes by the Rev. Charles W. Up- 
ham, a former member of this Society. He then said: 

More than fifty years ago I bought a similar copy from a 
dealer when I was told that, owing to some litigation in regard 
to the copyright, the edition was suppressed, and that only 
three specimens were issued. Dr. Thomas H. Webb, the 
junior member of the publishing firm, and also a member of 
this Society, told me, however, that a few copies got out 
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surreptitiously, certainly more than three. Dr. Webb died on 
August 2, 1866. 

The publication of the work was considered an infringement 
of the copyright of his writings of Washington held by Mr. 
Sparks and published a short time before; and the author 
and publishers were restrained by injunction from making it 
public. The electrotype plates, however, had been cast, and 
a few impressions struck off without the knowledge of Mr. 
Upham, — and afterward sent to England, where an edition 
of the work was brought out. Once I showed my copy to him, 
and on seeing it he expressed great astonishment, as he was 
then unaware that any copies had ever been printed here; and 
at my request he duly recorded the fact on a fly-leaf in one of 
the volumes, as follows: 

This work was compiled by me. It was never published by my 
knowledge, in this country. It was published in England, / know 
not by whom. I never saw a copy of it, until I procured one by 
importation from England. 

July 22 d . 1869. Charles W. Upham. 

I gave my copy of the book, which contains this memo- 
randum, to the American Antiquarian Society, at their meeting 
on October 21, 1902. The Historical Society also has a copy 
of the London edition printed in 1856. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the acceptance of his 
election as a Resident Member by Edward Waldo Emerson. 
He also read a letter from Professor Eduard Meyer accepting 
his election as an Honorary Member in March, and explaining 
the delay in transmitting his acceptance. 

Curtis Guild, Jr., of Boston, was elected a Resident Member. 

The President announced the death of John Lathrop, a 
Resident Member, and called upon Colonel Rand, who read 
an appreciation of the life and services of Judge Lathrop. This 
memoir will be found on page 85. 

The President reminded the members of the announce- 
ment made at the last meeting that formal notice would be 
taken at this time of the death of Goldwin Smith, late an 
Honorary Member of the Society. He called upon Mr. Ford, 
who read the following paper: 
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Goldwin Smith's Visit to the United States in 1864. 

To the younger generation the name of Goldwin Smith calls 
up an indefinite figure and reputation. His frequent communi- 
cations to magazine and newspaper, his wide range of subject 
and individual manner of treatment, left the impression of a 
high-class journalist. Politics, morals and literature, whatever 
he touched upon, gave evidence of a ripe scholarship, a man of 
controversy, and an ethical note not frequently found in such 
writing. In politics he was an idealist, "somewhat impatient 
of political evils," he said of himself, "and anxious for vehement 
effort and for immediate change." He held the attitude of a 
man of firm conviction, earnest in purpose, untainted by the 
restraints of office or party allegiance. Political expediency 
never appeared to him a justifiable rule of conduct; the moral 
aspect of a question first occurred to him, dominated his 
expression of the problem and guided him to a solution. This 
quality made him an independent, though he called himself a 
Liberal. In one of his books he speaks of independent thought 
as "the salt without which all our liberties would lose their 
savor." x A radical he was not, for no one imbued with the true 
historical spirit is a radical. He knows that, however suddenly 
outward forms may change, the nature of man changes slowly. 

Such a man is peculiarly exasperating to the man of affairs and 
practical statesman. He is apt to appear unreasonable, critical, 
insistent on his point of view, and not open to considerations 
which to the compromising politician offer the simplest, and 
therefore the most acceptable, solution of a troublesome prob- 
lem in statecraft. "Principles," said Smith, "are worth in- 
comparably more than any possible benefits of any one man's 
rule." 2 Such a maxim would destroy the trade of the politician. 
Smith and his like never asked the question, What must we do 
to obtain votes? But they sought the moral issue, grasped it, 
and then appealed to the reason of others. To them a defeat 
was often a moral victory. He never had a following, but his 
opinions, sneered at when uttered, won respect or astonishment 
later, when events had proved the truth or the weakness. 
Troublesome he always was. To get rid of Canada, or cede 

1 The Empire, V. * Three English Statesmen, 112. 
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Gibraltar, to reduce the Empire by cutting off unprofitable 
dependencies — such were his earlier suggestions. And this 
atmosphere of opposition to current opinion remained to the 
end, for he was charged with disloyalty in the Boer War. It 
was this quality that brought him the fling from Disraeli, 
who described him as "that itinerant spouter of stale 
sedition." * 

His autobiography is about to be published, and in that 
may be learned his own measurement of his life's work. I wish 
only to speak of one incident of his career, one of the many 
reasons why he occupied his high position in the respect and 
affection of the United States. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War opinion in England was as 
widely divided as in the United States. By rights English 
opinion should have sided with the North. For many years the 
South, and the national government was southern, had ex- 
hausted the vocabulary of abuse in denouncing England and 
British statesmen. Great Britain stood for abolition of slavery; 
the South regarded her as the great leader in abolition, and 
consequently as a deadly enemy. 2 But the current of opinion 
did not run so consistently, and when the division came, the 
friends of the North in England constituted an important, 
though not powerful element. The aristocracy and landed 
gentry hated and feared America, for the success of a democracy 
implied a danger to them. Lancashire depended upon slave- 
products, and the interests of merchants and manufacturers 
are not controlled by moral considerations. The workingmen 
and the lower middle class sided with the North, but they were, 
for the most part, mute and without suffrage. As to the gov- 
ernment, that was professedly neutral for the time. The safest 
man in the cabinet, one who possessed the confidence of 
all, — Sir George Cornewall Lewis, — a man who in a dozen 
years had risen in office and public estimation more rapidly than 
Palmerston did in twenty-five years, wrote in March, 1861: 
"I have never been able, either in conversation or by reading, 

1 Reid, Cabinet Portraits, 11. 

s "As Great Britain was now [1854] leading a crusade against slavery she be- 
came the object of diplomatic enmity to the slave-owners who were in power at 
Washington and whose discourtesies, set down to the account of the whole Ameri- 
can nation, had a bad effect upon British opinion at a later day." — The United 
States, 215. See also Letters oj John Stuart Mill, 1. 280. 
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to obtain an answer to the question, What will the North do if 
they beat the South? To restore the old Union would be an 
absurdity. What other state of things does that village lawyer 
Lincoln contemplate as the fruit of victory? It seems to me 
that the men now in power at Washington are much such persons 
as in this country get possession of a disreputable joint-stock 
company. There is almost the same amount of ability and 
honesty." 1 

Sir George was right in his confusion. The village lawyer 
Lincoln at first confused the real issue to the outsider. Igno- 
rance, rather than ill-will, made the majority of the English 
people go wrong about the war. They were told that slavery 
was not the ground, scarcely the pretext, of the war. They were 
told the North was fighting for Empire, the South for independ- 
ence. They were told that the South was for free trade, and 
that meant prosperity for English interests. Ignorance or half 
knowledge, whether in prime minister, editor, or workingman, 
meant that each would feed upon what best suited his wishes or 
prejudices. Some of those who could have led, proved blind. 
Carlyle threw away the chance of a lifetime in a squib absurdly 
called the Bias Americana? Kingsley for. social comfort bar- 
tered away his opportunity. Fortunately others, sounder 
thinkers and more earnest in principle, came forward to en- 
lighten the public — Mill, Cairnes, Dicey and Harriet Mar- 
tineau. Even the industrial interests gave Bright, Cobden 
and Potter. Goldwin Smith, then professor of modern history 
in Oxford, was among these "intellectuals" who wrote to aid 
the North. 

Their task was not a simple one, and was made the more 
difficult by the utterances of Congress and of President Lincoln. 3 
Smith said in 1864: 

1 Bagehot, Biographical Studies, 332. 

2 Smith wrote: "as an historical painter and a humourist Carlyle has scarcely 
an equal." 

* Lincoln "necessarily renounced his claim to the sympathy of foreign nations, 
especially of England, who could not be expected to regard the invasion of the 
South by the North as a crusade against slavery when the President declared it 
was nothing of the kind. The Southern Confederacy was avowedly founded with 
slavery as its corner-stone. It was therefore under the ban of humanity. This 
was the reason for desiring its fall, whatever might be the motives of its assailant. 
For the unity and aggrandizement of the American Republic many men in Eng- 
land and other nations cared, because they looked with hope to the great experi- 
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I was not even among the first to perceive claims of your cause 
upon our sympathies, though from the time when it came clear out 
of the mists which at first surrounded it, as the cause not only of 
your territorial greatness but of humanity and civilization, and 
brought out the nobler part of the national character, which to the 
eye of distant spectators had been at first obscured, it has received 
the deep and unwavering allegiance of my heart. 1 

Conviction came slowly, for when the news of the battle of 
Bull Run reached England he thought the character of the 
nation had completely broken down. "I believed as fully as 
any one, that the task which you had undertaken was hopeless, 
and that you were rushing on your ruin. I dreaded the effect 
on your Constitution, fearing, as others did, that civil war would 
bring you to anarchy, and anarchy to military despotism. All 
historical precedents conspired to lead me to this belief. I did 
not know — for there was no example to teach me — the power 
of a really united people, the adamantine strength of institutions 
which were truly free." 2 

From that time Smith wrote in behalf of the North, winning 
notice from his equals, 3 and abuse from his opponents. When 
the situation in England had become tense over the fitting out 
of iron-clads known to be for the Confederacy, and opinion 
seemed to be turning against the North, a meeting was held at 

ment of American democracy; but nobody was morally bound to care. The South 
had been politic enough to pay homage to the opinion of the world, especially of 
the British people, and perhaps, at the same time, to propitiate the slave-breeding 
State, by inserting into its constitution a renunciation of the African slave trade,, 
though it was pretty certain that had the slave power triumphed this article 
would have had little effect." — The United States, 252. 

1 Remarks at Union League Club, New York, November 12, 1864. Writing 
in 1902, he thus spoke of his feeling at the time: 

"Leaders of English literature [like Kingsley and Carlyle] having mostly gone 
with their class to the side of the South, my pen was in requisition on the other 
side. Though heartily opposed to slavery, I rather held back on two grounds. In 
the first place, I felt that it was not our business, and that I had no right to be 
blowing the coals of civil war in a foreign nation. In the second place, I could not 
feel sure that the reincorporation of the slave states, if it was practicable, was to 
be desired. My first ground of hesitation vanished when Southern envoys sought 
to draw England into the fray. My second was swept away at the time by the 
progress of the war and the growing manifestation of its character as a conflict 
between freedom and the slave power, though I must own that the misgiving has 
since recurred." — Atlantic Monthly, lxxxtx. 303. 

2 Atlantic Monthly, xrv. 758. 

s Letters of John Stuart Mill, 1. 277. 
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Manchester, April 6, 1863, to protest against the building and 
equipping of "piratical ships, in support of the Southern Slave- 
holders' Confederacy." x Four speakers addressed the meeting, 
Goldwin Smith, Samuel Pope, Professor F. W. Newman and 
George Thompson, described by the organ of the Confederacy 
in Great Britain as "all notorious in their way as advocates of 
ideas which the English nation regards with abhorrence, and 
which most sane men and all sober statesmen treat with pro- 
found contempt." 2 The meeting was timely, but the American 
minister, recently as he had doubted a successful issue to his 
endeavors to secure the detention of the vessels, had really won 
his point, and the Alexandra was stopped on the day before the 
Manchester meeting. 

In the fall of 1864 Smith determined to visit the United States, 
and for a characteristic reason. "I came here to see whether the 
progress of humanity, which I had learned to trace through all 
the ages, and believed to be perpetual, had been arrested here. 
I shall return convinced that it has not been arrested." 3 Inci- 
dentally he was to witness a presidential election, and determine 
the truth of certain assertions current in England on the mili- 
tary situation. He landed in New York on September 5, and 
remained in this country till late in December. 

His visit to the United States was well timed, for a presi- 
dential election was at hand; and as the election of Lincoln 
had precipitated the conflict, his defeat and the alleged exhaus- 
tion of the country might lead to an end of the struggle — per- 
haps favorable to the South. He went to the West, and in 
October broke silence with a letter to the Daily News (London). 4 
That visit was conclusive, and placed him in a position to reply 
to the assertions of those who saw victory in arms or in politics 
for the South. "That the war is national, not carried on by the 
government alone, nobody who has been in the country a day 
can doubt. ... I have not heard a single sentiment of atrocity 
or even of hatred, uttered against the South. But I have heard 
on all sides the expression of a resolute determination to make 

1 The call for the meeting is reproduced in Rhodes, History, rv. 370. 

2 The Index, London, April 9, 1863. 

3 Remarks at Union League Club, New York, November 12, 1864. 

* Printed, October 18, 1864. I have found only five signed communications 
from him in the columns of that paper in the last quarter of this year. 
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the South submit to the law. And this determination I believe 
rules the people." He was "confirmed in his belief" that the 
prisoners were treated by the North with great humanity. He 
saw no restiveness under the burden of taxation, no signs of 
diminished prosperity except the empty docks of New York, 
which told the tale of the Alabama. Agricultural prosperity 
was real. The Chicago convention was pacific and secessionist, 
it is true, but McClellan had "kicked over" the platform. The 
Democrats were for continuing the war, but they differed from 
the Republicans on the question of slavery. He sums up his 
opinion tersely and dogmatically: 

I have been in the States only a month, and perhaps I am not an 
unbiassed observer, but my strong conviction is, that beneath the 
frothy surface of party politics (never very august in any country) 
and the shoddy luxury of New York lies a great nation meeting the 
extremity of peril with courage, self-devotion, passionate attachment 
to its country and unshaken confidence in its own power. I am no 
judge of military matters, but at present it seems as though the in- 
sults and slanders which have been passed on the Americans from 
the aristocratic and reactionary press of Europe were about to be 
answered by victory. 1 

He witnessed the Presidential election in Boston, and I give 
his account of it in full. 

A day which, if I mistake not, will be long memorable in history, 
has passed, and the American people have decided by a great 
majority that free institutions are not a failure, and that the hope 
of self-government shall not be quenched for themselves or for the 
world. 

Under the abused name of the "Democratic" party all the enemies 
of the republic — the Southern planter, the social aristocrat of the 
North, and the Irish of the great cities — strangely, or rather natu- 
rally, leagued with tyranny against freedom — have made a com- 
bined effort to subvert the object of their common hatred in its 
hour of peril; and they have received a disastrous, perhaps a final, 
overthrow. 

In this city, notwithstanding the greatness of the issue and the 
fierce excitement of parties, the election has gone off with perfect 

1 London Daily News, October 18, 1864. 
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tranquillity. In the lowest wards the crowd at the polls was almost 
as orderly as a crowd going into church. A few jokes and jibes were 
the only signs of a party conflict. 

I have looked in vain for the evidences of a tyranny of the major- 
ity. The orators and journals of both parties have spoken their sen- 
timents with the utmost freedom. The banners of both parties have 
hung unmolested across the public streets; the processions of both 
parties have moved unmolested round all parts of the city. Nor 
could I perceive that social divisions were carried to an extreme. 
I have seen through the contest leading men of the opposite parties 
in friendly intercourse with each other. 

I can scarcely conceive a nation in the midst of a great political 
struggle more temperate, more orderly, more respectful of each other's 
rights, more observant of the law. 

In a country town to which I went in the afternoon the aspect of 
things was the same as in the city, and there I saw negroes taking 
part in a town meeting, apparently on a perfect equality with the 
whites. In the city I saw the negroes going up in the line of voters 
to the polls mingled with the first men in the place. 

By the defeat of the democratic party England as well as America 
has escaped a great danger. The concessions which the Democrats 
were prepared to make to the slave owners they would certainly have 
had to balance by a "spirited foreign policy," of which England 
would have been the object. This party, as you know, are inveter- 
ately hostile to us. They rest on the slave owners and the Irish, both 
of them our mortal enemies — and the only enemies that, but for 
the reckless malignity of our aristocratic press, we should have in this 
nation. 

The best blood of this city is in the war. Almost every family 
one hears of has paid the tribute of a life. There are no doubt very 
mixed elements in the army; but, on the whole, I do not believe that 
any country has ever received a more costly freewill offering of the 
blood of its children. 

The tone of society, so far from being indecently gay, is subdued, 
and great parties are thought not in good taste. This fact has come 
distinctly under my notice. 

The more intercourse I have with these people the more convinced 
I am that they have in them the love of their community and the 
devotion to their cause, which, after all their calamities and errors, 
will bring them out victorious, to the confusion of their enemies 
and ours. 

Boston, Nov. 9. 1 

1 Printed in the London Daily News, November 24, 1864. 
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As he states in his opening chapter of his "Autobiography" 
he visited the army before Richmond. His immediate impres- 
sion of General Butler is not without interest: 

I saw, with the greatest interest, the negro troops encamped close 
to the scene of one of their most gallant exploits — the storming of 
the entrenchment on Newmarket Height. There can be no doubt, 
I think, that these men are now the acknowledged and respected 
brethren in arms of the whites. This, to give the Beast as well as 
the Devil his due, is the work of General Butler. That man's in- 
domitable energy and iron will (qualities written on his face more 
plainly than on any other face I ever beheld, unless it be the portraits 
of Cromwell) have crushed all the obstacles that stood in the way of 
this great moral and social revolution. Ferro its libertas proveniet — 
the bayonet shall be their liberator — is the motto of the medal he 
has caused to be struck for the negro soldiers; * and he has made this 
motto a practical truth. I will not attempt to anticipate the calm 
judgment of history in an hour of passion by discussing the contro- 
verted parts of his career. To me he seems to be in all points, good 
and evil, the model of a Revolutionary chief. He was the first 
thoroughly to grasp the idea of the Revolution being fulfilled by the 
virtual destruction of Slavery; he is the first, as you see by his New 
York speech, to announce in broad terms a policy of amnesty and 
oblivion. Like Danton he has "walked straight on his wild way," 
fearless of danger, and somewhat reckless of opinion. I do not wor- 
ship Revolutionary characters. I hate the element from which they 
spring, as I love the calm progress of regular improvement. 2 But 
a Revolution has come, and I suspect that in its melancholy annals 
Butler will occupy a broader and perhaps a less odious page than is 
commonly supposed. 3 

The sinking of the Florida* by which he feared "American 

1 Proceedings, xxm. 466. 

2 "Let us never glorify revolution. Statesmanship is the art of avoiding it, 
and of making progress at once continuous and calm. Revolutions are not only 

• full of all that a good citizen and a good Christian hates while they last, but they 
leave a long train of bitterness behind. The energy and the exaltation of charac- 
ter which they call forth are paid for in the lassitude, the depression, the political 
infidelity which ensue. . . . The chiefest authors of revolutions have been not the 
chimerical and intemperate friends of progress, but the blind obstructors of prog- 
ress; those who, in defiance of nature, struggle to avert the inevitable future, to 
recall the irrevocable past, who chafe to fury by damming up in its course the river 
which would otherwise flow calmly between its banks, which has ever flowed, and 
which, do what they will, must flow for ever." — Three English Statesmen, 1. 

* London Daily News, December 8, 1864. 

* He was inclined to believe the vessel had been sunk intentionally, but set 
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honour had suffered a great stain" provoked a characteristic 
comment: 

This is scarcely an auspicious moment to plead for American rights. 
But I trust it is not true that another vessel has been allowed to sail 
from an English port to prey upon the commerce of our allies. The 
Americans are very good natured, they are so much accustomed to 
vicissitudes of fortune in trade that they easily forget pecuniary 
losses; and the tone of their feeling towards us has been manifestly 
softening during the last three months, even in those circles where 
the ravages of the Alabama and her consorts have been most severely 
felt. But they are made of flesh and blood, and they will not endure 
the continuance of a wrong. They will take advantage of the first war 
we are involved in to mete to us the measure which we, as professed 
neutrals, have meted to them. It is the interest of our shipowners 
to destroy American shipping that they may get the whole of the 
carrying trade into their own hands. But the interest of the ship- 
owners does not coincide with the interest of England, much less 
with the dictates of English honour. The nation has been pro- 
nounced unhappy which has women and children for its rulers. But 
more unhappy is the nation whose rulers have no God in their breast, 
and who will not face the anger of a few hungry and unscrupulous 
merchants to guard the public safety, and keep untarnished the 
character of the country. 1 

That his writings had influence is shown by the abuse they 
brought upon him from those who favored the South. The 
clumsy wit of the Philadelphia Age made game of his name and 
mission. "There has been for some months past, floating 
about in this country, an Englishman named ' Goldwin Smith,' 
titular or actual professor of something at Oxford. He has 
always seemed to us a myth, we never, to our recollection, 
having heard of him till, in the flesh, he came among us. This 

this opinion aside as the facts became known. But he severely criticised Sumner 
for an indiscreet utterance expressing his wish that the Florida had been destroyed 
at Bahia. If, he argued, a Senator of the United States and the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations held such language, there need be no 
astonishment that unfavorable impressions should prevail in less partial quarters. 
Believing that the Florida had been wrongfully taken by the rashness of a sub- 
ordinate, Smith thought the highest morality and the highest policy alike pre- 
scribed her return to Brazil. "It would have been hard, no doubt, but it would 
have been glorious — all the more glorious if other nations, in similar cases, had 
behaved as well. The moral effect produced upon the world would have been 
worth a great victory." — London Daily News, December 27, 1864. 
1 London Daily News, December 13, 1864. 
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may be very gross ignorance, but such is the fact. ' Smith ' is 
not an impressive name, yet there have been clever, illustrious, 
and notorious 'Smiths.' We have all heard of 'Adam Smith,' 
and 'Sydney Smith,' and 'Bobus Smith,' and 'Madeline Smith.' 
We have read of a 'Professor Smyth,' but he was of Cam- 
bridge, and his name was William. But 'Goldwin of Oxford' 
had escaped us." And much more to the same purpose. Then, 
in England, his letters attracted abuse from the writers on the 
Confederate organ published in London, The Index, and especially 
that describing his meeting with Butler. Admitting that the 
Yankees had found a zealous and active, if not a valuable ally, 
in Professor Smith, the critic pursued: 

It may occur to some readers on our side of the Atlantic that 
"English honour" is just a little compromised in this correspondence 
— that the fame of the ancient University of Oxford may acquire some 
slight stain from the contamination of Butler — and that the char- 
acter of an English gentleman is too sacred a thing to be committed 
to a representative so regardless of its glorious traditions. The ac- 
ceptance of hospitality implies the obligation to reciprocate it, and 
Professor Goldwin Smith commits his University and his country- 
men to the kindly reception of the Beast, should he ever prowl upon 
this island, by consenting to sit down at the feed of the animal. 
Modern History will hereafter vindicate itself against the per- 
versions of its Professor, but meanwhile the English people will 
protest strongly against such liberties as he takes with their self- 
respect. 1 

Nor was this influence confined to England. To the North 
he also brought a message of import, using every opportunity 
to give a truer idea of the real condition of public opinion in 
England. The aristocracy was hostile, and the London Times 
did not represent public opinion. Too great weight was given 
to the gall of insult poured by that sheet into the American 
heart in the hour of peril and adversity when feelings were most 
keen. The antipathy towards America of many could not be 
concealed, but, Smith held, the governing class, in the only 
practical and relevant sense, was that which decided the conduct 
of a nation. The partisans of the slave power in Parliament 
never ventured on a serious movement in its favor. 

1 The Index, December 15, 1864. 
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My strong impression is that the government never for a moment 
swerved from its determination to maintain strict neutrality. The 
overtures of the French Emperor were, I am convinced, decidedly 
though courteously repelled. 1 The Duke of Argyll was positively 
friendly to the North. The same might probably be said of Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, though he was sure to be cautious in ex- 
pression. I think I can answer for Cardwell. What Palmerston's 
personal feelings as an aristocrat and a precursor of jingoism may have 
been I would not undertake to say; but his hatred of slavery was 
sincere, and he was deeply committed to the anti-slavery crusade. 
Lord Russell's manner was certainly not pleasant; it seldom was. 
He afterwards made the amende. But he also was far too deeply 
committed to the crusade against slavery to take part with the 
slave power. Gladstone wished that the North should let the South 
go, and be indemnified in course of time by the voluntary accession 
of Canada. 1 

Among the organizations formed to counteract the efforts 
and influence of the Southern party in Great Britain was the 
Manchester Union and Emancipation Society. In January, 
1866, the Society was disbanded, and Goldwin Smith, at its last 
meeting, read an elaborate paper on the Civil War in America? 
Optimistic in tone he drew some anticipations which subsequent 
events have disproved; but the address contains the best sum- 
mary of his beliefs and experiences in America, and a proof of 
a moral elevation that made him so fit to be a teacher of men 
as well as of youth. 

The President then submitted a paper on 

The Campaign of 1777. 

It was Polonius who, on an occasion familiar to all, cau- 
tioned his son to "beware of entrance to a quarrel"; and, for 
the benefit of one that way inclined, the caution might well 

1 "Repeated propositions have been made by fanatical supporters of the re- 
bellion, with the French Emperor at their back, for hostile intervention, and upon 
all these propositions the 'governing class,' in the effective sense of the term, has 
put an emphatic veto. It did this when your fortunes were at the lowest ebb, and 
when the combined arms of France and England would certainly have turned the 
scale in favor of the rebellion." — Boston Daily Advertiser, January 26, 1865. 

* Atlantic Monthly, lxxxix. 307. Mill believed that the British Government, 
as a Government, had always been better than the public in all that related to the 
war. Letters of John Stuart Mitt, I. 301. 

8 It was published by the Society in that year. 
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have been broadened so as also to include historical investiga- 
tions and inquiries. For, as respects such, not only are they 
proverbially provocative of that special and peculiarly acri- 
monious form of quarrel, known as historical controversy, but 
any field, no matter with what lightness of heart entered upon, 
is apt to develop into the boundless. It has so proved with me 
in the present case. 

Chancing to be in London a little over a year ago, I failed 
to meet Sir George Trevelyan, just then on the point of leav- 
ing his North of England country home for the Continent. 
Long in correspondence on topics connected with his American 
Revolution, I now wished more particularly to see Sir George 
that I might suggest for his consideration a point of view bear- 
ing on our War of Independence, which seemed to me to have 
hitherto escaped the investigators. As we could not arrange a 
meeting, I wrote that I would, after I got home, send him a 
memorandum on the subject I had in mind. This memoran- 
dum I a few months later undertook to prepare. As is invari- 
ably the case, the topic grew on my hands until finally it as- 
sumed the proportions of a treatise in miniature; and, as such, 
I submitted it as a paper at the May meeting of the Society. 
Finding a place in our Proceedings, 1 in that form it at last 
reached Sir George Trevelyan. 

Beginning thus with what was meant to be a brief inquiry, 
suggestive only and confessedly superficial, into the cause of 
Washington's apparent failure to make any effective use of 
cavalry in the Revolutionary operations, I was incidentally 
led to notice what seemed to me the somewhat unsatisfactory, 
not to say radically bad strategy on both sides — British even 
more than American — which marked the campaign of 1777, — 
that of Saratoga and about Philadelphia; yet in the so-called 
"standard" histories — and their name is legion — I found no 
reference to the subject, much less any explanation of strategic 
shortcoming, as a feature in the campaign manifestly open to 
criticism. And thus I found myself step by step drawn into 
the preparation of a second paper, supplementary to that of 
last May. This paper, relating to the Defective Strategy 
of the Revolutionary Campaign of 1777, I now propose to 
submit. 

1 Proceedings, jam. 547-588. 
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In doing so, however, I feel it incumbent to say a few words 
of a personal and explanatory character. I want, for reasons 
which as I proceed will become very apparent, to enter a for- 
mal caveat. Venturing on what for an American historical 
investigator is notoriously delicate ground, I do not want to 
have my reason for so doing misunderstood, or unnecessarily 
to invite hostile criticism. So to speak, I wish to qualify. I 
neither profess to have made any careful study of our Revolu- 
tionary material, nor hold myself forth as an expert in military 
matters or an authority on strategic problems. As to the 
Revolutionary campaigns I have read only the accepted nar- 
ratives thereof; I have felt no call, nor have I had the leisure, 
to burrow down into what are known as the original sources. 
As to war and operations in warfare, while a soldier neither 
by vocation nor training, — indeed distinctly disavowing any 
natural bent that way, — I only claim to be not without ex- 
perience therein. Passing nearly four years in active service 
(1862-1865), I have participated in memorable operations, and 
been present at some engagements — Antietam, Gettysburg, 
the Wilderness and Petersburg among others. Having been 
one in a column on the march, I have also stood in the line 
of battle. Among other incidents I well recall the deep breath 
of relief I, though but a regimental officer, drew when one 
day in May, 1863, a rumor crept through our camp at Aquia 
Creek, opposite Fredericksburg, that "Stonewall" Jackson was 
dead from wounds accidentally inflicted by the weapons of 
his own followers. "He at least," I thought, "will not again 
come volleying and yelling around our flank!" Accompany- 
ing Sedgwick's corps, and marching fast towards the sound 
of the cannon, it was given me to halt close behind the line of 
battle on the evening of the second day at Gettysburg. Later, 
I accompanied the headquarters of the Army of the Potomac 
from the Rapidan, through the Wilderness, across the James, 
to Petersburg. I therefore may claim a certain familiarity with 
the practical, every-day side of military life and active war- 
fare. Moreover, I have had occasion to observe and even study 
military movements on the ground and at the time, being per- 
sonally as well as very immediately interested in their out- 
come. Having actually seen an energetic enemy roll up a line 
of battle by an unexpected flank attack, I have waited anx 
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iously for tidings of a co-operative movement known to be 
in process fifty miles away. Having thus myself slept in 
bivouac, seen armies in battle formation, and heard the sharp 
zip of the mini6s and the bursting of shells as they hurtled 
through the air, I may claim, while in no way an expert 
in either strategy or tactics, to be not altogether a "bookish 
theorick." 

One other preliminary. The present paper is meant to be 
suggestive only. Asserting myself nothing as conclusively 
shown, my wish and hope are to invite by what I say, perhaps 
to provoke, a more thorough investigation by others of recog- 
nized competency. To use the words of the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen when entering on the discussion of a subject of quite 
another sort: "The topic [with which I am about to deal is 
old and has been carefully investigated and much discussed]; 
and it would be presumptuous in me to speak dogmatically. I 
wish, however, to suggest certain considerations which may 
perhaps be worth taking into account; and, as I must speak 
briefly, I must not attempt to supply all the necessary quali- 
fications. I can only attempt to indicate what seems to me to 
be the correct point of view, and apologize if I appear to speak 
too dogmatically, simply because I cannot waste time by ex- 
pressions of diffidence, by reference to probable criticisms, or 
even by a full statement of my own reasons." x 

Carefully premising all this, I now proceed to the subject in 
hand. In our great Civil War the thing known as "Strategy" 
was first and last much, and not always over-wisely, discussed; 
the most popular definition of the term, and the one gen- 
erally accepted among the more practically experienced, being 
that attributed to the Confederate leader, Nathan B. Forrest. 
A somewhat uncouth Tennessean, taught, like Cromwell, in the 
school of practical warfare and actual fighting, General Forrest 
is reported to have remarked that, so far as his observation 
went, the essence of all successful strategy was simply "to get 
there fust, with most men." With all due respect, however, 
to General Forrest, — unquestionably a born soldier of high 
grade, — while his may be accepted as a definition so far as it 
goes, it hardly covers the whole ground. The getting "there" 
first with most men is all right; but using this expression 

1 Social Rights and Duties (1896), 1. 91-92. 
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the word "there" implies also another word, "Where?" Put in 
a different way, there is a key to about every military situation; 
but that key has to be both found and properly made use of. 
When found and properly utilized, there is apt to result what 
in chess is known as a check, or, possibly, a checkmate. Strat- 
egy, therefore, is nothing more nor less than the art of playing, 
more or less skilfully, a complicated game of chess with a con- 
siderable, not seldom with a vast, area of broken country as 
its board, on which geographic points, cities and armies are the 
Kings, Queens and Castles, while smaller commands and in- 
dividual men serve as Pawns. In the present case, therefore, 
— that of the Revolutionary campaign of 1777, — as in every 
similar case, it is essential to any correct understanding of the 
game and its progress to describe the board, and to arrange the 
pieces in antagonism upon it. 

The board of 1777 was extensive; but, for present pur- 
poses, both simple and familiar. It calls for no map to render 
it visually comprehensible. With the Canada boundary and 
Lake Champlain for a limit to the north, it extends to Chesa- 
peake Bay on the south, — a distance of approximately four 
hundred and fifty miles. Bordering on the ocean, this region was 
almost everywhere vulnerable by water, while its interior depth 
at no point exceeded two hundred and fifty miles, and for all 
practical purposes was limited to one hundred miles; Oswego, 
on Lake Ontario, being the farthest point from New York 
(250 miles) on the northwest, and Reading the farthest point 
westward (100 miles) from the Jersey coast. Practically New 
York City was at the strategic centre, — that is, where move- 
ment was concerned, it was about equidistant from Albany and 
Fort Edward at one extreme, and from the capes of the Dela- 
ware and the head-waters of Chesapeake Bay on the other. In 
either sphere and in both directions the means of communica- 
tion and of subsistence were equally good, or equally inadequate 
or insufficient. Philadelphia, the obvious but unessential mili- 
tary objective at the South, was practically one hundred miles 
from New York; while Albany, the equally obvious but far 
more important military objective at the North, was one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from it. The average day's march of an 
army is fifteen miles; by a forced march thirty miles or more 
can be covered. From New York as a strategic starting-point, 

3 
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Albany was therefore a ten days' march distant, while Phila- 
delphia was three less, or a march of seven days. 

Such being the board on which the game of war was to be 
played, it remains to locate the pieces as they stood upon it. 
June was that year well advanced before active operations were 
begun. After the brilliant and redeeming Trenton-Princeton 
stroke with which Washington, in the Christmas week of that 
year, brought the 1776 campaign to a close, Sir William Howe 
had drawn the British invading forces together within the 
Manhattan lines, and there, comfortably established in winter- 
quarters, had awaited the coming of spring and the arrival of 
reinforcements and supplies from England. Washington had 
placed himself in a strong defensive position at Morristown, 
there holding together as best he could the remnants of an 
army. Nearly due west of the town of New York, and about 
twenty-five miles from the Jersey shore of the Hudson, Morris- 
town was a good strategic point from which to operate in any 
direction, whether towards Peekskill, — the gateway to the 
Hudson Highlands on the road to Albany, fifty miles away, — 
or towards Trenton, forty miles off in the direction of Phila- 
delphia. When, therefore, Sir William Howe, moving with 
that inexplicable and unsoldierly deliberation always char- 
acteristic of him, began at last to bestir himself, the situation 
was simple. Washington's army, some seven thousand strong, 
but being rapidly increased by the arrival of fresh levies, was at 
Morristown, waiting for Howe to disclose a plan of operations; 
General Israel Putnam, quite incompetent and with only a 
nominal force under his command, made a pretence of holding 
the Hudson Highlands, the stronghold of the Patriots, in which 
they had stored their supplies, "muskets, cannon, ammunition, 
provisions and military tools and equipments of all kinds." * 

1 Fisher, Struggle for American Independence, n. 101. In the present paper 
this work is used as the standard and for recurring reference because of its detailed 
and systematic citations. In the preface to his narrative (p. x) Mr. Fisher takes 
occasion to lament the "great mistake" made by the historians of our Revolu- 
tion "in abandoning the good, old-fashioned plan of referring to the original 
evidence by foot-note citations." No pretence at all is made of original or deep 
research in the preparation of this paper; but a perusal of the, so-called, stan- 
dard histories has not in all cases tended to inspire confidence in either the techni- 
cal knowledge or unbiassed temper of those responsible for them. Indefatigable 
as investigators, they reach conclusions not unseldom open on their face to grave 
question, and yet fail to indicate systematically the sources of their information 
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Farther north, General St. Clair, with some thirty-five hundred 
men, all told, occupied the defences of Ticonderoga at the foot 
of Lake George, a strategic outpost erroneously supposed to 
be well-nigh impregnable, and hence utilized as a sort of 
arsenal and supply-depot; in point of fact, however, it was, in 
face of any skilfully directed attack, wholly untenable. Here, 
accordingly, had been collected a great number of cannon — 
some one hundred and twenty pieces — and a large amount 
of ammunition together with a quantity of beef and flour. 1 
Elsewhere the Patriots had nothing with which the British 
commanders would be compelled to reckon. Opposed to this 
half-organized, poorly armed, unclad and scattered muster- 
field gathering, numbering perhaps an aggregate of fifteen 
thousand, insufficiently supplied with artillery and with no 
mounted auxiliary force, the British arrayed two distinct 
armies counting, together, thirty-three thousand effectives; 
eight thousand under General Burgoyne iri Canada, and 
twenty-five thousand under Sir William Howe in and about 
New York. Perfectly organized and equipped, well disciplined 
and supplied, they had a sufficient artillery contingent, though 
few cavalry; and what of mounted force they mustered was 
ill adapted to American conditions. The British control of the 
sea was undisputed, but ineffective as respects blockade. 

Thus, making full allowance for every conceivable draw- 
back on the part of the British, and conceding every possible 
advantage to the Patriots, the outlook for the latter was, in 
the early summer of 1777, ominous in the extreme. To leave 
their opponents even a chance of winning, it was plain that the 
British commanders would have to play their game very badly. 
And they did just that! Displaying, whether on land or water, 
an almost inconceivable incompetence, they lost the game, even 
though their opponents, beside failing to take advantage of 

or the evidence from which judgment was formed. Mr. Fisher's work is not open 
to this criticism. Continued reference is therefore here made to it as the 
readiest indication of original authorities, documentary material, and contempo- 
rary evidence generally. 

1 Fisher, n. 64. Writing after the news of the capture of the place by Bur- 
goyne had reached him, but prior to the holding of a court of inquiry, General 
Greene thus expressed himself in a letter dated August n, at the Cross-roads 
near Philadelphia: "if it was necessary to evacuate [Ticonderoga], why had it 
not been done earlier. If the stores and garrison had been saved, the loss of the 
place had been inconsiderable." — Greene, Life of Greene, 1. 43a. 
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their blunders, both fundamental and frequent, committed 
almost equal blunders of their own. 

What has in recent years come to be known as the General 
Staff was then as yet undreamed of as part of a military or- 
ganization; but, viewed from a modern General-Staff stand- 
point, the contrast of what actually was done on either and each 
side in that campaign with what it is obvious should have been 
done, affords a study of no small historical interest. Such a 
contrast is also one now very easy to make, for not only is 
hind-sight, so called, proverbially wiser and more penetrating 
than fore-sight, but a century's perspective lends to events 
and situations a proper relative proportion. That becomes 
clear which was at the time obscure. For instance, the 
merest tyro in the study of the conditions on which great mili- 
tary movements depend can now point out with precision and 
confidence the errors of policy and strategy for which Napoleon 
was responsible in 1812 and 1813, and which lured him to de- 
struction. What is obvious in the case of Napoleon less than 
forty years later is, of course, even more obvious in the case 
of Sir William Howe and General Washington in 1777. 

Coming then to the point now at issue, the military policy 
and line of strategic action Howe would have pursued had he, 
in May, 1777, firmly grasped the situation and risen to an equal- 
ity with it, are now so manifest as to be hardly open to dis- 
cussion; they need but to be set forth. Having a complete 
naval and a great military superiority, he would have sought 
to open from his base at New York, and securely hold, a con- 
nection with Montreal and Canada by way of the Hudson and 
Lake Champlain, thus severing his enemy's territory and, in 
great degree, paralyzing his military action. The means at dis- 
posal with which to accomplish this result were ample, — 
Howe's own army, twenty-five thousand strong at New York, 
operating on the easy line of the Hudson, in full co-operation 
with the fleet could easily open the route, and insure the in- 
vading column constant and ample supplies. In close contact 
with an open and navigable river, there need be no fear of a 
repetition of the tactics of Concord and Lexington. Beyond 
any question, Sir William, leaning on Lord Howe's arm as he 
advanced on this line, would be able to connect with the army 
of Burgoyne, eight thousand strong, moving down from Mon- 
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treal. His single other military objective would then be the 
Patriot army under Washington, in every respect inferior to the 
force at Howe's own disposal; and this army it would be his 
aim to bring to the issue of pitched battle on almost any terms, 
with a view to its total destruction or dispersal. If he suc- 
ceeded in so doing, the struggle would be ended, he holding 
the dividing strategic line of the Hudson; if, however, he failed 
to get at and destroy Washington's army, he would still hold 
the line of the Hudson, and the navy under Lord Howe then 
seizing for permanent occupation some controlling point on 
Chesapeake Bay, the brothers Howe could securely depend on 
the blockade x and the gradual securing of other strategic points 
to bring to their opponent sure death through inanition, — or, 
in the language of General Charles Lee in the "Plan" of oper- 
ations prepared by him during his New York captivity, and 
then submitted to Howe, would "unhinge and dissolve the 
whole system of [Patriot] defence." 2 Such a policy and strat- 
egy, at once aggressive and passive, was not only safe but ob- 
vious. Secure in control of the sea, Howe had but to divide 
his opponent's territory, and then destroy his army or starve 
it out. 

The policy and strategy to be adopted and pursued by the 
Patriots were, on the other hand, hardly less plain. With no 
foothold at all on the sea, except through a sort of maritime, 

1 The crushing influence of an effective blockade on the revolted Provinces, 
and the inexplicable failure of Admiral Lord Howe to establish or maintain such 
a blockade were at the time very forcibly set forth and dwelt upon by the Phil- 
adelphia renegade and exiled loyalist, Joseph Galloway, in his pamphlet entitled 
"A Letter to the Right Honorable Lord Viscount H — e, on His Naval Conduct 
in the American War," London, 1779. Galloway shows that the naval force 
put at Lord Howe's disposal was more than ample for an effective blockade; 
that to establish and maintain such a blockade was wholly practicable; and, 
finally, that had one been thus established and maintained "the whole commerce 
of the revolted Colonies must have ceased. Their army and navy must have 
been ruined, from the utter impracticability of procuring for them the necessary 
provisions, clothing and supplies. Their produce must have perished on their 
hands." Salt, for instance, was almost wholly imported. In Philadelphia "this 
commodity, which before the rebellion was commonly bought for 15 to 20 pence 
now (1776-77) sold from £15 to £20 in currency of the same value." To the same 
effect, "Salt, four dollars per bushel (hard money); butter, one dollar per pound; 
sugar 1 s. 6 d. per pound, or six dollars Continental money; beef, very poor, from 
1 s. 6 d. to 2 s. 6 d. per pound; flour not to be purchased." — Reed, Life and Cor- 
respondence of Joseph Reed, 1. 331. 

* N. Y. Hist. Soc., Lee Papers, rv. 408. 
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letter-of-marque militia, on land they were hopelessly out- 
classed, — outclassed in numbers, in organization, in weapons, 
in discipline and in every form and description of equipment. 
They had three things only in their favor: (i) space, (2) time 
and (3) interior lines of communication, implying mobility. 
In any pitched battle they would necessarily take the chances 
heavily against themselves. Their manifest policy was, there- 
fore, to fight only in positions of their own choosing and with 
every advantage on their side, striking as opportunity offered 
with their whole concentrated strength on an enemy necessarily 
more or less detached, and his detachments beyond support- 
ing distance of each other. Put in simpler form, and drawing 
examples from actual experience, Bunker Hill, Lexington and 
Concord pointed the way so far as policy and positions were 
concerned, and Princeton and Trenton perfectly illustrated 
the system of harassing and destroying segregated detach- 
ments. On the other hand, the bitter lessons received on 
Long Island and in and about Manhattan in 1776 should 
have taught the Patriot leaders that, face to face in ordered 
battle, their half-equipped, undisciplined levies, when op- 
posed to the European mercenaries, stood just about the 
chance of a rustic plough-boy if pitted in a twelve-foot ring 
against a trained prize-fighter. It would be a simple chal- 
lenging of defeat. 

Such, as is now apparent, being the manifest and indis- 
putable conditions under which each party moved, and must 
win or lose the game or in it hold its own, it is not, I think, 
passing a too sweeping criticism to say that every one of these 
conditions was either ignored or disregarded equally, and on 
both sides, throughout that momentous campaign. In other 
words, British or Patriot, it was a campaign of consecutive and 
sustained blundering. The leisurely fashion in which it was 
opened has already been referred to. Washington, holding to- 
gether with difficulty what was hardly more than a skeleton 
organization, remained prudently in his lines at Morristown. 
There, his army as a military objective was apparently within 
Howe's grasp all through the months of April and May, — 
practically at his mercy. It could easily have been manoeuvred 
out of its positions, and dispersed or sent on its wanderings; 
it continued to hold together only so long as its antagonist 
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failed to avail himself of his superiority and the situation. 
Howe, meanwhile, in his usual time-killing way, was perfect- 
ing his arrangements in New York; Burgoyne, at Montreal, 
was similarly engaged. Not until May was well advanced and, 
what is for that region, some of the best campaigning weather 
in the whole year was over, did Washington voluntarily emerge 
from his winter-quarters, and, so to speak, look about to see 
what his opponent might be up to; for, that he must be up to 
something, seemed only likely. That opponent had, however, 
apparently not yet roused himself from his winter's lethargy, 
and it was not until June was half over that he at last gave 
signs of active life. Burgoyne at the same time (June 17) 
moved on his path to Ticonderoga, the first stage in his march 
to Albany. Now was Howe's opportunity. It dangled before 
his eyes, plain and unmistakable. Washington's army should 
have been his objective. Only seven thousand strong, Howe 
could oppose twenty thousand to it (Fisher, 11. n) either for 
direct attack or purposes of manoeuvre. Washington's army 
disposed of or held off, Howe, following the dictates of simple 
common sense, would then have turned his face northwards, 
and marched, practically unopposed, to Albany by way of 
Peekskill. Co-operating with the British fleet, Clinton four 
months later did this, with four thousand men only; capturing 
on his way "vast supplies of muskets, cannon, ammunition, 
provisions and military tools and equipments of all kinds which 
the patriots had stored in their great stronghold," the Hudson 
Highlands (Fisher, n. 101). Howe thus failed wholly to avail 
himself of what was obviously the opportunity of a good sol- 
dier's lifetime. Both what he did do and what he failed to do 
were and remain enigmas to both friends and foes. As a strate- 
gic operation it resembled nothing so much as the traditional 
and familiar movement of the unspecified King of France. 
Howe marched his twice ten thousand men over into New 
Jersey; and then marched them back again. Well might Sted- 
man afterwards plaintively ask: "Why did he not march round 
either on the North or South to the rear of that enemy, where 
he might have been assaulted without any other hazard than 
such as must, in the common course of war, be unavoidably 
incurred?" * The query to this day remains unanswered; but, 
1 History of the American War, 1. 288. 
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certainly, the British commander did not then make any con- 
siderable effort to bring matters "to the issue of pitched battle 
on almost any terms." Severely criticised for his conduct 
shortly after, Howe simply said: "I did not think it advisable 
to lose so much time as must have been employed upon that 
march during the intense heat of the season" (Fisher, n. 12). 
The march in question could not very well have been made to 
cover much more than fifty miles; though it might have im- 
plied some discomfort from heat and dust. Washington was 
wholly unable to account for his opponent's proceedings; those 
who participated in the subsequent midsummer marchings and 
fightings of our Civil War have been unable to account for 
them since. Howe's explanation is puerile; at the time the 
English critics referred to his doings as Howe's "two weeks' 
fooling in New Jersey." 

This military "fooling" over, Howe next evacuated New 
Jersey altogether, leaving the astonished Washington and 
his army free to go where they liked and to do what they 
pleased, quite unmolested; but, instead of turning his face 
north, and marching up to meet Burgoyne, thus making 
secure the Hudson line of communication with Canada, the 
British commander next shipped his army on a mighty fleet 
of transports, gathered in New York Bay, and, after idly 
lingering there some precious weeks, sailed away with it 
into space. The contemporary verdict on these performances 
was thus expressed by a participant, in language none too 
strong: 

In the spring and summer it is impossible for the mind of man 
to conceive the gloom and resentment of the army, on the retreat 
from the Jerseys, and the shipping them to the southward: nothing 
but being present and seeing the countenances of the soldiers, could 
give an impression adequate to the scene; or paint the astonish- 
ment and despair that reigned in New York, when it was found 
that the North River was deserted, and Burgoyne's army abandoned 
to its fate. All the former opportunities lost through indolence or 
rejected through design, appeared innocent when compared with 
this fatal movement. The ruinous and dreadful consequences were 
instantly foreseen and foretold; and despondence or execration 
filled every mouth. 

Had there been no Canada army to desert or to sacrifice, the 
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voyage to the southward could only originate from the most pro- 
found ignorance or imbecility. x 

Disappearing from sight on the 24th of July, on the 30th the 
British armament was reported as being off the entrance of 
the Delaware River; again vanishing, not until the 21st of 
August did it at last make its appearance in the Chesapeake. 
Howe's objective then was apparent. He was moving on Phila- 
delphia, — the town in which the Congress was holding its 
sittings, — the seat of Government, — the Capital of the 
provinces in rebellion! 

As a move on the strategic chess-board this further proceed- 
ing on the part of Sir William was at the time incomprehensible; 
nor has it since been accounted for. Had he marched to Phila- 
delphia overland (ninety miles), he would at least have re- 
lieved Burgoyne by keeping Washington's entire available 
force occupied; possibly he might have brought on a pitched 
battle in which every chance would have been in his favor. 
He would also have been free at any moment to countermarch 
north, with or without a battle. Electing to go by sea, when 
he got into Delaware Bay the Admiral in command of the fleet 
apparently bethought himself of Sir Peter Parker's dismal ex- 
perience before Charleston just a year before, and did not like 
to face on a river water-front the guns of the several forts be- 
low the town covering obstructions in the channel; so, instead 
of landing his army at Wilmington, and proceeding thence to 
Philadelphia, Howe had recourse to another of those flanking 
movements to which, after his Bunker Hill frontal experiment, 
he always showed himself addicted. The front door to Phila- 
delphia being closed, he made for the back door, sailing south 
around Cape Charles and up Chesapeake Bay to what was 
known as the Head of Elk, close to Havre de Grace, some fifty 
miles southwest of Philadelphia; Wilmington being at that 
time not only wholly unprotected and perfectly accessible, 
but lying on the Delaware almost exactly half the distance 

1 View of the Evidence relative to the Conduct of the American War under Sir 
William Howe, etc., 152. A copy is in the Mauduit pamphlets, No. 8 in Volume 1. 

"Sir Henry Clinton, in his manuscript notes to Stedman's American War, 
says, 'I owe it to truth to say there was not, I believe, a man in the army, except 
Lord Cornwallis and General Grant, who did not reprobate the move to the 
Southward, and see the necessity of a co-operation with General Burgoyne.'" — 
Fisher, n. 71. 

4 
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from Philadelphia to the Head of Elk, and, as every one mak- 
ing a trip from New York to Washington now knows, on the 
direct road between the two first-mentioned points. By this 
move, very cunning of its kind, Sir William Howe unquestion- 
ably, though in most unaccountable fashion, flanked the de- 
fences of his objective point, which now lay at his mercy; but 
the move had taken him as far away from the line of the Hud- 
son as he could conveniently and comfortably, at that hot 
season of the year, arrange to get, and had consumed four weeks 
of precious time. But, with Sir William Howe, time was never 
of moment! Such a thing is not to be suggested, and, in the 
case of Sir William Howe, is inconceivable, but had he deliber- 
ately and in cold blood designed the ruin of Burgoyne, — as was, 
indeed, charged by his more hostile critics {infra, p. no), — he 
would not have done other than he did. He not only took him- 
self off and out of the way, but, by hovering in sight of the 
mouth of Delaware Bay and then sailing southward, he gave 
Washington the broadest of hints that he need apprehend no 
interference on Howe's part with any northward movement the 
Patriots might see fit to decide upon. Theirs was the chance! 
The blunder — for disloyalty and treachery, though at the time 
suspected (Fisher, Chap, rx), are not gravely alleged — the 
blunder of which the British general had now been guilty was, 
in short, gross and manifest; so gross and manifest, indeed, 
that it could only be retrieved by a blunder of equal magni- 
tude on the part of his adversary. This followed in due time; 
meanwhile, Howe, wholly losing sight of his proper immediate 
objective, — Washington's army, — had moved away from the 
sphere of vital operations, — the severance of New England 
from New York and the Middle States, — and made himself 
and the force under him practically negligible quantities for the 
time being. Off the board, he was out of the game. 

Even now, any plausible explanation of Howe's course at 
this time must be looked for in the mental make-up and physi- 
cal inclinations of the man. Of him and them, as revealed in 
the record, something will be said later on in this paper. It is 
sufficient here to observe that if, as held from the beginning of 
time, it is one of the distinctive traits of a great soldier to 
detect the failings of an opponent so clearly as to be able 
immediately to take the utmost advantage of them, Washing- 
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ton now certainly did not evince a conspicuous possession of 
that particular trait. 

The explanation, at once most plausible as well as charitable, 
of Howe's performance is that, during the winter of 1776-77, 
he had conceived an exaggerated and wholly erroneous idea of 
the importance of the possession of Philadelphia as a moral as 
well as strategic factor in the struggle the conduct of which had 
been entrusted to him. There were, indeed, good grounds for 
believing that a large and influential element in the popula- 
tion of the middle provinces — New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland — were distinctly of loyalist proclivity, and that 
they only needed countenance and protection to assert them- 
selves (Fisher, n. 54). Doubtless also Howe counted largely on 
his own personal magnetism and kindliness of temper, as ele- 
ments of political conciliation. He then, in his military oper- 
ations, proceeded to discard every sound strategic rule and 
consideration in favor of moral effect and social influence. He 
also seems to have looked on Philadelphia as if it had been a 
Paris or a Berlin or a Vienna; and he recalled the vital im- 
portance of those capitals in the wars of Marlborough and 
Frederick, — the legendary past of the British army. He was 
accordingly under an obsession; possessed by what was from a 
strictly military point of view a pure delusion. Thirty-five 
years later one infinitely greater than Howe suffered in the 
same way, but with results far more serious. In his work, 
How England Saved Europe, W. H. Fitchett says (rv. 81) of 
Napoleon's Russian campaign, "Russia, like Spain, to quote 
Professor Sloane, 'had the strength of low organisms.' Its 
vitality was not centred in a single organ. It could lose a 
capital and survive." If this was true of Russia, as Napoleon 
in 181 2 to his cost found, it was yet more true of the American 
federated States in 1777; for, practically, in Revolutionary 
warfare Philadelphia in itself, in that respect wholly unlike 
Albany, was of no more strategic importance than any other 
considerable town. When, therefore, Howe carried off the 
bulk and flower of the army of British invasion and set it down 
in Philadelphia, he made as false a move as was possible in the 
game assigned him to play. 

It then remained for his opponent to avail himself of the 
great and unlooked-for opportunity thus offered him, — to 
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call a check in the game, possibly even a checkmate. This 
Washington wholly failed to do; on the contrary, he actually 
played his opponent's game for him, redeeming Howe's blun- 
ders by the commitment of blunders of his own fortunately 
less fatal in their effect though scarcely in nature less gross. 
When Howe, after disappearing with his armament below the 
sea-line on the 24th of July, reappeared off the mouth of the 
Delaware on the 30th of the month, and his general objective 
thus became obvious, the relation to each other, and to the 
game, of the remaining pieces on the military chess-board 
would seem to have been plain. No matter where Howe now 
went, it was settled that he was not going up the Hudson. 
That made clear, he might go where he pleased. Using a shal- 
low artifice, he tried to induce Washington to think he was going 
to Boston, thence to make a juncture with Burgoyne. Silly, 
is the only term to apply to such a weak invention of the enemy. 1 
Why go to Boston to march overland to Albany, when the 
shorter way by the Hudson lay open before him? Had he 
really proposed so to do, Washington might pleasantly have 
bade him God-speed, and pointed out that his best route 
lay through Lexington and Concord, or, possibly, up Benning- 
ton way. Under conditions similar to those then confronting 
Washington, it is not difficult to imagine the nervous energy or 
"stern contentment" with which Frederick or Wellington, or 
still more Napoleon with his "tiger spring," would have con- 
templated the arrangement of the strategic board. The game 
would have been thrown into their hands. His opponent had 
hopelessly divided his forces beyond the possibility of effective 
mutual support, and Washington held the interior line. On 
which of the three should he pounce? And this question 
seemed to answer itself. Howe was not only too strong for 
successful attack, but, for every immediate strategic purpose, 
he had made of himself a negligible quantity. Placed where he 
had put himself, or plainly proposed to put himself, he could 
not greatly affect results. Clinton, at New York, was equally 
negligible; for, while the force — some six thousand men — 
left there with him by Howe was not sufficient properly to 
man the defences, much less to assume a dangerous aggressive, 
the place was secure under the protection of the British fleet. 
1 Irving, Washington (Geoffrey Crayon ed.), m. 164. 
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There was no victim ripe just yet for sacrifice in that quarter. 
There remained Burgoyne. He could incontinently be wiped 
from off the face of the earth, or, to speak more correctly, re- 
moved from the chess-board. That done, and done quickly; 
then — the next! 

Extrication by retreat was now no longer possible; Burgoyne 
was hopelessly entangled. His bridges were burned; he had 
to get through to Albany, and thence to New York, with de- 
struction as his sole alternative. Six weeks before (June 17) 
he had set out on his southward movement, four days after 
Howe had crossed from New York into New Jersey for his 
"two weeks' fooling." On the 5th of July Burgoyne occupied 
Ticonderoga; on that day Howe, his "two weeks' fooling" over, 
was loading his army on the transports anchored in New York 
Bay, and Washington was observing him in a state of complete 
and altogether excusable mental bepuzzlement. What move 
on the board had the man in mind? Clearly, his true move 
would be up the Hudson; but why load an army — foot, horse 
and artillery — on ocean transports to sail up the Hudson? 
The idea was absurd. But, if Albany was not Howe's destina- 
tion, what other destination had he in mind? At length, 
July 24, he put to sea, — disappeared in space. In the inter- 
val Burgoyne had made his irretrievable mistake. Hitherto 
his movement had been in every respect most successful. 
Winning victories, capturing strongholds and supplies, he had 
swept on, forcing the great northern barrier. He had now the 
choice of two routes to Albany. He could go by water to the 
head of Lake George on his way to Fort Edward, capture it 
and in ten days be in Albany; or he could try to get there by 
constructing a military road through the woods. He elected 
the latter, plunging into "a half -wilderness, rough country of 
creeks, marshes and woodland trails." Beside removing ob- 
structions and repairing old bridges, he had to build forty new; 
and one of these "was a causeway two miles long across a 
swamp." * To withdraw was now impossible; the victim was 
nearing the sacrificial spot. He occupied the hastily evacuated 
Fort Edward on the 30th of July. On that same day "the 
people living at Cape Henlopen, at the entrance of Delaware 
Bay, saw the ocean covered with a vast fleet of nearly three 
1 Fisher, n. 65; Trevelyan, Pt. m. 123. 
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hundred transports and men-of-war" (Fisher, n. 18). It was 
Howe's armament. He was not bound for Albany! From that 
moment, strategically and for immediate purposes, he was for 
Washington as if he did not exist. He might go where he willed 
to go; he was outside of the present field of vital operation, — 
clean off the chess-board. 

Did Washington see his opportunity, and quickly avail 
himself of it, Burgoyne was now lost — hopelessly lost. He 
might indeed get to Albany; but Washington could get there 
" fust with most men." Washington had now twelve thou- 
sand men. A large portion of them were militia, and the 
militia were notoriously unreliable whether on the march or in 
battle; as Washington expressed it, under fire they were " afraid 
of their own shadows"; and so, teaching them how to cover 
the ground rapidly and well was mere waste of time. They 
would, of course, have had to be left behind to occupy the 
attention of the enemy. There would remain probably some 
eight thousand marching and fighting effectives. Schuyler had 
forty-four hundred men with him when (July 30) he abandoned 
Fort Edward, and the militia were pouring in. A month later 
Gates, who relieved Schuyler in command, had seven thousand 
(Fisher, n. 89). Here was a force fifteen thousand strong, if 
once united, and Burgoyne, when he emerged from the wilder- 
ness, could muster less than five thousand. It was the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime; unfortunately, Washington did not so see 
it, failed to take full advantage of it. Instead, he had recourse 
to those half-way measures always in warfare so dangerous. 

The possibility of such a move on the part of his adversary 
had indeed occurred to Howe, and, apparently, to him only; 
so, just before sailing from New York, he wrote to Burgoyne, 
congratulating him on his occupation of Ticonderoga (July 5), 
and added: "Washington is awaiting our motions here, and 
has detached Sullivan with about twenty-five hundred men, 
as I learn, to Albany. My intention is for Pennsylvania, where 
I expect to meet Washington; but if he goes to the northward, 
contrary to my expectations, and you can keep him at bay, 
be assured I shall soon be after to relieve you." 1 The letter 
containing this extraordinary assurance of support did not 
reach Burgoyne until the middle of September. It lends a 

1 Fiske, The American Revolution, 1. 308. 
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touch of the grotesque to the situation. Washington might 
with perfect ease have effected a junction of his own army with 
that under Schuyler, and crushed Burgoyne, three weeks be- 
fore Howe's missive reached him. 

That, as Commander-in-Chief, Washington had ample au- 
thority to undertake such a diversion without previously con- 
sulting Congress or obtaining its consent thereto, did not ad- 
mit of doubt. The question had already been raised, and it 
had once for all been settled; "all the American forces were 
under his command, whether regular troops or volunteers, and 
he was invested with full powers to act for the good of the 
service in every part of the country." The conditions were 
now exactly those prefigured by Charles Lee the year before at 
Boston, when he said to Washington: "Your situation is such 
that the salvation of the whole depends on your striking, at 
certain crises, vigorous strokes, without previously communi- 
cating your intention." 1 

When Howe was descried at the mouth of the Delaware 
(July 30), Washington was still in central New Jersey, in the 
neighborhood of the Raritan. Clinton, with some six thousand 
men only, in New York was looking for reinforcements, which 
did not reach him until October (Fisher, 11. 100). Meanwhile 
he was powerless for aggression. He could be safely disre- 
garded. Albany was only one hundred and fifty miles away; 
if taken leisurely, a pleasant ten days' summer march. It was 
a mere question of shoe leather, and in all successful warfare 
shoes are indeed a prime factor. So much is this the case that 
when, some thirty-five years later, Wellington, attending to 
every detail which contributed to the effectiveness of his army, 
was preparing for that final campaign in the Peninsula which 
culminated one month later in the complete overthrow of 
the French under King Joseph, directed and dry-nursed by 
Marshal Jourdan, at Vittoria, it was prescribed that every 
British infantry soldier should carry in his knapsack three 
pairs of shoes, with an extra pair of spare soles and heels (Fitch- 
ett, in. 358). Such an ample provision of foot-wear would 
in the summer of 1777 have probably been beyond the reach 
of Washington's Quartermaster-General; but, shortly before, 
shoes sufficient it is said for twenty-five thousand troops had 
1 N. Y. Hist. Soc., Lee Papers, iv. 262. 
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arrived safely at Portsmouth, sent out with other munitions 
of war by French sympathizers (Fisher, n. 10). New England, 
moreover, was then a community of cordwainers, and the 
coarse cowhide foot-wear of the period could, if called for, 
have hardly failed somehow to be forthcoming. In any event, 
the march of one hundred and twenty-five miles towards Chesa- 
peake Bay actually made at that time was in degree only less 
destructive of sole leather than one twenty-five miles longer 
to Albany. As to the operation from any other point of view, 
it was exactly the experience and discipline the Patriot army 
stood most in need of. As every one who has had any experi- 
ence in actual warfare knows, there is nothing which so con- 
tributes to the health, morale and discipline of an army as 
steady and unopposed marching over long distances. In our 
own more recent experience Sherman's famous movements 
through Georgia and the Carolinas afforded convincing illus- 
tration of this military truism. Nothing, on the other hand, 
is so bad for the morale and physical health of a military force, 
especially one hastily levied, as long hot-weather tarrying in 
any one locality. For instance, at the very time now under 
consideration, while Washington was waiting near the Falls of 
the Schuylkill for Howe's movement to reveal itself, we are 
told that the sanitary arrangements of the Patriots were "par- 
ticularly unfortunate," and in the "hot August weather a 
most horrible stench rose aU round their camp" (Fisher, n. 18; 
Greene, I. 440). 

Had Washington, straining on the leash, broken camp and 
set his columns in motion for Peekskill on the Hudson during 
the first week in August, by the 20th of a month of easy marches 
he would have joined Schuyler, and the united armies, fifteen 
thousand strong, would have been on top of Burgoyne. At 
that time Gates had not yet assumed command of the North- 
ern Department (Fisher, 11. 88). Lincoln and Stark were 
wrangling; and Schuyler was issuing orders which both refused 
or neglected to obey (lb., 80). The battle at Bennington was 
fought on August 14. Out-flanked, surrounded, crushed by 
an overwhelming superiority of force, his enemy flushed with 
victory, Burgoyne's camp everywhere searched day and night 
by rifle-bullets, while cannon-balls hurtled through the air 
(Trevelyan, Pt. in. 189-190), a week at most would have 
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sufficed; the British commander would have had to choose 
between surrender or destruction. Events would thus have 
been precipitated seven weeks, and the early days of Septem- 
ber might have seen Washington moving south on his interior 
lines at the head of a united army, flushed with success and 
full of confidence in itself and its leader. Rich in the spoils 
of Burgoyne, it would also have been a force well armed 
and equipped, especially strong in artillery; for, indeed, even 
at this interval of more than a century and a quarter of 
time, it leads to something closely resembling a watering 
of the American eyes and mouth to read at once the ac- 
count of the parade of Washington's so-called army through 
Philadelphia on its way to the Brandywine during the lat- 
ter days of August, 1777, and the schedule of the impedi- 
menta turned over by the vanquished to the victors at Sara- 
toga fifty days later. Of the first Fisher says (11. 19): "The 
greatest pains were taken with this parade. Earnest appeals 
were made to the troops to keep in step and avoid strag- 
gling. ... To give some uniformity to the motley hunting- 
shirts, bare feet, and rags, every man wore a green sprig in his 
hat. . . . But they all looked like fighting men as they marched 
by to destroy Howe's prospects of a winter in Philadelphia." 
This authority then unconsciously touches the heart of the 
strategic blunder in that march being perpetrated by adding: 
"With the policy Howe was persistently pursuing, it might 
have been just as well to offer no obstacle to his taking Phila- 
delphia. He merely intended to pass the winter there as he 
had done in Boston and New York." Mr. Fisher does not add 
that this half-organized, half-armed, half -clad, undisciplined 
body twelve thousand strong was on its way to measure itself 
in pitched battle against eighteen thousand veterans, British 
and German, perfectly organized, equipped and disciplined, in 
an effort doomed in advance to failure, — an effort to protect 
from hostile occupation a town of not the slightest strategic 
importance! It was in truth a very sad spectacle, that empty 
Philadelphia parade of victims on the way through a dark val- 
ley of death and defeat to Valley Forge as a destination. The 
cold, hard military truth is that the flower of that force — 
eight thousand of the best of the twelve thousand — should 
then have been at Saratoga, dividing among themselves the 
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contents of Burgoyne's army train — "a rich prize," consisting, 
as Trevelyan enumerates (Pt. in. 194), almost exclusively of 
articles which the captors specially needed. "There were five 
thousand muskets, seventy thousand rounds of ball-cartridges, 
many ammunition wagons, four hundred sets of harness, and 
a fine train of brass artillery, — battering guns, field guns, 
howitzers, and mortars; — forty- two pieces of ordnance in 
all." This surrender actually occurred on October 18; it might 
equally well have been forced in early September, and the 
united, victorious and seasoned army which compelled it might 
on the 8th of that month — the day Howe landed at the Head 
of Elk on Chesapeake Bay — have been hurrying forward, well 
advanced on its way back to confront him. 

That Washington had at this juncture no realizing sense, 
or indeed any conception of, that fundamental strategic prop- 
osition of Frederick and Napoleon — the value and effective- 
ness in warfare of concentration and mobility through utiliz- 
ing interior lines against a segregated enemy — was now made 
very manifest. For a time it was supposed that the far-wander- 
ing and elusive British armament might have Charleston for 
its destination. The Congress now (August 1) conferred on 
Washington plenary powers as to the Northern Department. 
Instead of acting on this empowerment instantly and decisively, 
in the way the situation called for, Washington excused him- 
self on the singular ground that the situation in the Northern 
Department was "delicate" and might involve "interesting 
consequences." * He then called a council of war to advise 

1 Irving's Washington, m. 172. [Washington's letter declining to make 
this appointment is in Writings of Washington (Ford), rv. 3, and shows so curi- 
ous a position for one in plenary command of the army to take, that it will bear 
quoting: "The northern army in a great measure has been considered as separate, 
and more peculiarly under their [Congress] direction; and the officers command- 
ing there always of their nomination. I have never interfered further than 
merely to advise, and to give such aids as were in my power, on the requisitions 
of those officers. The present situation of that department is delicate and criti- 
cal, and the choice of an officer to the command may involve very interesting 
and important consequences." With the resolution of Congress the delegates in 
Congress from New England wrote urging the appointment of Gates. But 
Washington declined to make an appointment, and Gates received his assign- 
ment from Congress. The relations between Washington and Gates had tended 
to become cool since Gates went to Philadelphia "for his health," in December, 
1776. There he paid assiduous attention to Congress, so that when the spring 
opened he was much averse to resume his office of Adjutant-General, as Wash- 
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on the general strategic situation and the line of action best 
calculated to meet it. Assuming that Howe's objective was 
Charleston, the council decided in favor of a movement 
toward the Hudson. 1 As such a "movement might involve the 
mo&t important consequences," Washington, instead of acting, 
sent a letter to the President of Congress, requesting the 
"opinion of that body" (Irving, hi. 183). Congress gave 
the seal of its approval to the conclusion of the council. When 
every one had thus been consulted and all possible advice 
solicited and received, the northward movement was initiated. 
But at just that juncture Howe appeared in the Chesapeake. 
That Philadelphia was his objective now became certain; and 
immediately the northern movement was countermanded. 
The grounds on which it was countermanded were thus set 
forth by Washington himself: "The state of affairs in this 
quarter will not admit of it. It would be the height of impolicy 
to weaken ourselves too much here, in order to increase our 
strength [in the Northern Department]; and it must certainly 
be considered more difficult, as well as of greater moment, to 
control the main army of the enemy, than an inferior, and, I 
may say, a dependent one; for it is pretty obvious that if Gen- 

ington earnestly desired. He pleaded that he had commanded the last campaign 
at the second post upon the continent, and expected something better than the 
Adjutant-Generalship. He gained his point and never resumed his former office, 
for which he was well fitted, but was ordered to Ticonderoga in March, and re- 
turned to Philadelphia when Schuyler resumed the command of the Northern 
Department. After his defection in March the men around Washington dis- 
trusted him, and his conduct after the surrender of Burgoyne, in so reluctantly 
returning the troops of which Washington had stripped his own army to send to 
his aid, justified the suspicion of his personal ambition. The special mission of 
Hamilton to hasten the march of those loaned corps is instructive on this point, 
and is told in his correspondence. After the Conway exposure, Gates ceased to 
hold any of Washington's esteem. It is a curious speculation how much of this 
jealousy and difference could have been avoided had Washington exercised the 
power that was undoubtedly his, and which Congress urged him to exert, a 
power that could best have been used by his taking his army to Albany and win- 
ning for himself the credit of Burgoyne's destruction and a united and devoted 
army. W. C. F.] 

1 "To counterbalance the injury which might be sustained in the South [did 
Charleston prove to be the objective of Howe's armament] the army under his 
[Washington's] particular command ought, he conceived, to avail itself of the 
weakness of the enemy in the North, and to be immediately employed, either 
against the army from Canada, or the posts of the British in New York as might 
promise most advantage." — Marshall, Life of Washington, in. 134. [The council 
of war was held August ar, 1777, and the minutes are printed in Ford, Defences 
of Philadelphia, hi. W. C. F.] 
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eral Howe can be kept at bay, and prevented from effecting 
his purpose, the successes of General Burgoyne, whatever they 
may be, must be partial and temporary" (Irving, m. 173-174). 
In other words, the advantages of concentration were to be 
ignored, and no use made of time and interior lines in the 
striking of blows, — now here, now there. It is quite safe to 
say that neither Frederick, twenty years before, nor Napoleon, 
twenty years later, would have viewed that particular situa- 
tion in that way. They, with all their strength concentrated 
in one solid mass, would have struck Burgoyne first, and then 
Howe. They would hardly have weakened themselves by 
sending Morgan to help "hold Burgoyne at bay"; and then 
insured the loss of Philadelphia, a thing in itself of no conse- 
quence, by confronting Howe with half of an army, which, as 
a whole, was insufficient for the work. 

As Irving shows with a delightful naivete, the significance of 
which Fiske wholly failed to appreciate: "Washington was 
thus in a manner carrying on two games at once, with Howe 
on the seaboard and with Burgoyne on the upper waters of the 
Hudson, and endeavoring by a skilful movement to give check 
to both. It was an arduous and complicated task, especially 
with his scanty and fluctuating means, and the wide extent of 
country and great distances over which he had to move his 
men." x To attempt to carry on "two games at once" on the 
chess-board of war, especially with "scanty and fluctuating 
means," is a somewhat perilous experiment, and one rarely at- 
tempted by the great masters of the art. But, with Sir William 
Howe for an opponent, almost any degree of skill would suffice; 
opposite him at the board blundering did not count. 

In the next place, the extreme slowness of movement which 
characterized all the operations of this campaign, whether 
British or Patriot, is by no means their least noticeable feature. 
Neither side seems to have known how to march in the Napo- 
leonic or Wellingtonian sense of the term, or as the grenadiers 
of Frederick covered space. Philadelphia, for instance, was 
only ninety measured miles from New York; it was Howe's 
objective, by way of the Head of Elk. Taking twenty-eight days 
(July 24-August 21) to get to the Head of Elk, Howe then spent 
nine more days in landing his army and setting it in motion; 
1 Washington (Geoffrey Crayon ed.), m. 180-181, Chap. xm. 
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finally, having won a complete victory on the Brandywine on 
the nth of September, it was not until September 26 that he oc- 
cupied Philadelphia, only some twenty miles away from his suc- 
cessful battle-field. In all sixty-five days had been consumed in 
the process of getting into Philadelphia from New York. On 
the other hand, the Patriot movements were no more expe- 
ditious. In sending reinforcements to Gates, Morgan, then at 
Trenton, received from Washington orders to move north, 
August 16; the distance to be covered was approximately two 
hundred miles, and the riflemen did it at the rate of ten miles a 
day. Reporting to Gates, September 7, Morgan was actively 
conspicuous in the subsequent operations, which dragged on 
through forty days. Burgoyne capitulated October 17, and 
Washington was then in sore straits after Germantown (Octo- 
ber 4) ; but not until November 1 did Morgan even receive his 
orders to return, and it was eighteen days more before he at 
last reported back at Whitemarsh; having, quite unopposed and 
under pressing orders for haste, covered some two hundred and 
fifty miles in eighteen days — an average of fourteen miles a day. 
Under the circumstances, he should certainly have covered 
twenty. He had then been gone ninety-four days in all; under 
Wellington, Frederick or Napoleon, thirty at most would have 
been deemed quite enough in which to finish up the job, with a 
court-martial and dismissal from the service the penalty for 
dilatoriness. Not until eighteen days after the capitulation at 
Saratoga was official notice thereof communicated to Congress; 
and it was the 20th of November — five full weeks — after 
Burgoyne's surrender before the longed-for reinforcements 
from the Army of the North put in an appearance. "Had they 
arrived but ten days sooner," wrote Washington, "it would, I 
think, have put it in my power to save Fort Mifflin and conse- 
quently have rendered Philadelphia a very ineligible situation 
for the enemy this winter." * They ought to have been back 
in Howe's front ten weeks earlier; and, even as it was, allow- 
ing for both Gates's inexcusable procrastination and Putnam's 
wrong-headed incompetence (Irving), 2 they had moved to 
Washington's relief in a time of well-understood crisis at the 
rate of about twelve miles a day. Marching in the Peninsula 
towards Talavera (July 28, 1809) to the assistance of his less 
» Irving, Washington, m. 371. > lb. 363-367. 
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hardly pressed chief, General Crauford's famous Light Div- 
ision, moving over execrable roads under an almost intoler- 
able midsummer sun, covered sixty-two miles in twenty-six 
hours; only seventeen men having fallen out of the ranks. 1 

1 Napier, B. vm. Chap. n. This seems incredible, yet Napier's statement is ( 
explicit; and on such a point his authority may not be questioned. Vague but 
alarming rumors of disaster to Wellington had reached Crauford, whose troops, 
after a march of twenty miles, were hutted near Malpartida de Placencia, who 
at once broke camp to hurry to his aid. On the road the advancing division was 
met by a swarm of panic-stricken fugitives from the battle-field. Napier goes on: 
"Indignant at this shameful scene, the troops hastened rather than slackened 
their impetuous pace, and leaving only seventeen stragglers behind, in twenty- 
six hours crossed the field of battle in a close and compact body; having in that 
time passed over sixty-two English miles in the hottest season of the year, each 
man carrying from fifty to sixty pounds weight on his shoulders." They "im- 
mediately took charge of the outposts." It is difficult to see how this was pos- 
sible. The movement involved a night march through a mountainous country 
and over rough roads. In continuous marching over fair roads in a reasonably 
easy country, two miles an hour is a satisfactory average rate of progress for a 
column of infantry; three for one of cavalry. Three miles an hour is very rapid 
marching. General Crauford, it is true, had reduced marching to a science, and 
got out of his men all there was in them; but, even so, making no allowance for 
a forced whole-night march, twenty-one of the twenty-six hours in this case speci- 
fied must have been devoted to actual movement at the unexampled rate of three 
miles an hour. Troops in motion must halt at stated intervals for food and rest. 
In this case, apparently, there may, or must, have been one long halt of, possibly, 
three hours, in which to get a little sleep, the men dropping in their tracks; there 
must then have been two halts of, say, an hour each for food and rest; any 
remaining time — one or two hours — would scarcely have sufficed for the 
•necessary brief halts to close up the column, and to give the men a chance to 
shift their packs and relieve themselves, and fill the canteens. 

Incomparably the best and most dramatic infantry march I personally ever 
witnessed was that of the Sixth (Sedgwick's) Corps of the Army of the Potomac 
on the 2d of July, 1863, hurrying to the support of Meade, very hardly pressed by 
Lee on the second day of Gettysburg. Breaking camp at 9 p. m. of the 1st, and 
marching all the next day, under a Pennsylvania July sun, the corps, moving in 
solid column, covered some thirty-four miles. The leading brigade was then 
double-quicked into position to help hold the Little Round Top against Longstreet. 

In each of those cases, that in Spain in 1809 and that in Pennsylvania in 1863, 
both officers and men knew how to march. I may claim to have participated in 
the march last-mentioned; as the First Massachusetts Cavalry was then tem- 
porarily detached from the brigade, under orders to report to Sixth Corps head- 
quarters. Its marching directions for July 2 were to follow immediately in 
rear of the corps, and permit no straggling whatever. That day the regiment 
had practically nothing to do; there was no straggling. My recollection is that, 
in the saddle at sunrise (4 o'clock), we reached the field of battle at about 4 p. m. 
As respects speed, solidity and spirit, the infantry march could not have been 
improved upon; and the deployment of the column as it reached the rear of the 
line of battle at the crisis of the day's fight, was the most striking and impressive 
incident I remember to have witnessed during my period of service. 

On this subject of infantry marches, however, I am not experienced. I there- 
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Four years later (1813) Wellington, in a campaign of six weeks 
conducted in a Spanish midsummer and over Spanish roads, 
marched his army six hundred miles, passed six great rivers, 
gained one decisive battle, invested two fortresses, and drove 
from Spain a homogeneous army of French veterans a fifth 
more numerous than his own conglomerate command. 1 As 
Napier in recording these events truly observes, " the difference 
between a common general and a great captain is immense, the 
one is victorious when the other is defeated." 

This, however, was thirty years subsequent to the Howe- 
Washington campaign in Pennsylvania; but, just twenty years 
before, Frederick had set a yet higher standard of concentra- 
tion and mobility with which all military men were familiar in 
1777. Berlin, the capital of Prussia, was raided and occupied 
by the imperialists on the 17th of October, 1757, and a con- 
tribution levied upon it. Frederick was then at Leipsic, eighty 
miles away. His confederated enemies were pressing in upon 
him from every side. Twenty days later (November 5) he 
routed the French at Rossbach on the western limits of his 
kingdom; and then, turning fiercely to the east, fighting 
battle on battle and announcing his determination to assault 
Prince Charles and his Austrians "wheresoever and whenso- 
ever I may meet with them," on the 5th of December he won 
his great victory of Leuthen in Silesia two hundred miles from 
Rossbach, the odds in numbers engaged being some three to 
one against him. In that campaign (1757) concentrating his 
strength, throwing his whole force from side to side of his 
kingdom regardless equally of distance or of odds, he executed 
a multiplicity of complicated movements, fought seven pitched 
battles, and occupied one hundred and seven different positions. 
After Leuthen, without a moment's hesitation investing Bres- 
lau, with its garrison twenty thousand strong, he compelled its 

fore print as an appendix to this paper (p. 63, infra) a private letter to me from 
Colonel C. F. Morse, at the close of the War of Secession the commanding officer 
of the Second Massachusetts Infantry. Colonel Morse had probably as long and 
varied an experience with a marching and fighting infantry regiment as any Civil 
War officer now surviving; for, in the Army of the Potomac until the autumn of 
1863, — after Gettysburg, — he subsequently participated with his regiment in 
Sherman's famous marches, both that to the Sea and that through the Carolinas. 
He is therefore, what I am not, an unquestionable authority on all points con- 
nected with this most important factor in practical warfare. 
1 Napier, History of the Peninsular War, B. xx. Chap. vm. 
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surrender December 19, and then, and not until then, was 
what was left of his war-worn and foot-sore battalions permitted 
to go into winter quarters. Two years later (September, 1759) 
during the darkest hours of Frederick's seemingly hopeless strug- 
gle for existence, his brother, Prince Henry, "a highly ingenious 
dexterous little man in affairs of War, sharp as needles," 1 
evaded Marshal Daun, who had everything fixed to destroy 
him on the Landskron, near Gorlitz, at break of day, and 
marching in fifty-six hours through fifty miles of country 
"wholly in the Enemy's possession," fell upon the Austrian 
General, Wehla, and killed or captured his entire command, 
utterly wrecking the imperialist plan of campaign for that year. 
This was conducting military operations on great strategic 
lines and in strict conformity with the fundamental rules gov- 
erning the game; but it contrasts strangely with the perform- 
ances in America exactly twenty years later. 

Bearing in recollection such military performances and pos- 
sibilities, conducted on interior lines to well-considered and 
attainable objectives under correct strategic rules, it is interest- 
ing to consider what Washington actually did in 1777. As will 
be seen, it is not unsafe to say that during the four months — 
August to November — every sound principle whether of policy 
or strategy was on the Patriot side either disregarded or vio- 
lated, — and this the "standard" American historian to the 
contrary notwithstanding; unless, indeed, the confessed aim 
and object of American history are to devise excuses, to formu- 
late panegyrics, and, under an overruling sense of patriotism, 
further to contribute to the varied, if in substance somewhat 
monotonous, apostolic renderings of the great original Weems 
dispensation. On this point, however, something remains 
presently to be said. 2 

1 Carlyle, Frederick the Great, B. xix. Chap. vi. From a literary point of view 
most remarkable, and indisputably a work of genius, Carlyle's Frederick as a 
military narrative is undeniably irritating. In almost every page of his very 
striking account of the Second Silesian War, it is apparent that the narrator was 
wholly devoid of familiarity with the details of matter-of-fact warfare. Had it 
been Carlyle's fortune to have himself lugged a knapsack and musket a few hun- 
dred miles, to have passed a winter or two in camp, and to have participated in 
half-a-dozen battles, his narrative would have been altogether other than it is, 
and vastly more instructive as well as realistic. Carlyle's Frederick smells of the 
lamp; Napier's Peninsular War, of the camp-fire. 

2 Referring to this topic, Mr. Fisher, in the prefatory matter to his Struggle 
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Recurring then to the 24th of July, when Howe, putting 
out to sea from Sandy Hook, disappeared below the horizon, 
the pieces on the strategic chess-board, as already seen, stood 
as follows: Washington with some twelve thousand men, 
probably eight thousand of whom were marching effectives, 
was at Middlebrook on the Raritan. He held, it has been 
seen, the interior line, practically just midway between Peeks- 
kill, on the Hudson, and Philadelphia, on the Delaware, — 
one hundred and seventy miles from Albany to the north, and 
one hundred and forty from Elkton, at the head of Chesapeake 
Bay, to the south. From the military, operating point of view 
the two places were practically equidistant, Albany being two 
days' march further off than Elkton. Clinton, it will be re- 
membered, had been left by Howe to hold the British base at 
the mouth of the Hudson, with hardly force enough (six thou- 
sand men) for the purpose. For the time he was a mere pawn 
in the game. Burgoyne with some seven thousand effectives 
was slowly approaching Fort Edward, which the Patriots 
abandoned, and he occupied, July 30. In his front, forty miles 
only from Albany, was Schuyler with some forty-five hundred 
demoralized men. Howe, with the bulk of the British army, 
some eighteen thousand, had disappeared, — his whereabouts 
and destination were matters of pure conjecture. To the 
strategic eye of Washington two things only were clear; while 
the advance of Burgoyne must at any cost be checked, Howe 
must be watched and, if possible, circumvented. As respects 
the first, he was right; as respects the second, he was in error; 
and because of that error Washington now made two egre- 
gious and, as the result showed, well-nigh fatal mistakes. In- 
stead of going himself at the head of the whole effective part 
of his army, he, in the face of an enemy already superior in 
every respect, divided that army, sending a large detachment, 

for American Independence, truthfully observes (vi, ix): "Our histories are 
able rhetorical efforts, enlarged Fourth of July orations, or pleasing literary 
essays on selected phases of the contest. . . . Although we are a democratic 
country, our history of the event which largely created our democracy has been 
written in the most undemocratic method — a method which conceals the real 
condition; a method of paternalism which seeks to let the people know only 
such things as the writer supposes will be good for them; a method whose founda- 
tion principle appears to be that the people cannot be trusted with the original 
evidence." 
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some three thousand strong including Morgan's riflemen, — the 
very kernel and pick of his command, — to reinforce Gates, now 
(August 16) in charge of the Northern Department, he himself, 
in his pest-hole of a summer camp near Philadelphia, continu- 
ing his anxious watch for Howe. It may have been generous, 
but it was not war; and, within less than a week (August 21) 
after he had thus depleted his previously insufficient strength, 
Howe put in his appearance at the Head of Elk (Fisher, 11. 22). 
With his divided force to risk a pitched battle under such 
circumstances was to disregard the first strategic rule for his 
conduct, and, in so doing, to invite disaster and defeat; yet 
that was just what Washington did. When, in 1812, after 
Borodino, Kutuzof , the Russian commander-in-chief, - was 
urged to risk another battle before abandoning " the holy 
Ancient Capital of Russia" to the hated invader, Tolstoi says 
that he put the case thus to the Council of War, — "The ques- 
tion for which I have convened these gentlemen is a military 
one. That question is as follows, — The salvation of Russia 
is her army. Would it be more to our advantage to risk the 
loss of the army and of Moscow too by accepting battle, or to 
abandon Moscow without a battle?" Tolstoi tells us that a 
long discussion ensued. At last, during one of the lulls which 
occurred when all felt that nothing remained to be said, "Ku- 
tuzof drew a long sigh, as if he were prepared to speak. All 
looked at him; — 'Eh bien, Messieurs, je vois que c'est moi 
qui payerai les pots casses,' said he. And, slowly getting to 
his feet, he approached the table: 'Gentlemen, I have listened 
to your views. Some of you will be dissatisfied with me. But ' — 
he hesitated — 'I, in virtue of the power confided to me by 
the sovereign and the country, I command that we retreat.' " * 
Half a loaf is proverbially better than no bread; and this 
homely domestic aphorism holds true also of military opera- 
tions. The Russian General-in-Chief merely recognized the 
fact. Strategically, and from the American point of view, the 
battle of the Brandywine ought never to have been fought; 
on that point there is no disagreement. It is, however, argued 
that it was a political and moral necessity, — that a meddling 
and impracticable Congress compelled it out of regard to an 
unreasoning public sentiment. As Marshall, a contemporary 

1 War and Peace, Pt. XI. Chap. rv. 
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authority and himself then serving in a Virginia regiment 
under Washington, assures us (Washington, in. 144, 152, 164) — 
"Their inferiority in numbers, in discipline, and in arms, was 
too great to leave the Americans a probable prospect of victory. 
A battle, however, was not to be avoided. Public opinion, and 
the opinion of Congress, required it. To have given up Phila- 
delphia without an attempt to preserve it would have excited 
discontents." If such' was indeed the case, 1 the decision an- 
nounced by Kutuzof to his Council of War in 181 2 would 
have been very apposite in the mouth of Washington in 1777. 
As the result of the battle, he actually did lose Philadelphia, 
and should properly have also lost his army; for, in addition 
to the fact that it ought never to have been fought at all, the 
battle of the Brandywine, while well and skilfully fought by 
the British, was very badly and blunderingly fought on the 
side of the Americans. They were out-manceuvred, surprised, 
out-fought and routed. That the chief Patriot army — the 
main-stay of the cause of Independence — was not on that 
occasion utterly destroyed was, indeed, due wholly to the in- 
dolent forbearance of Howe. It was one of the pithy aphorisms 
of Napoleon that the art of war is to march twelve leagues in 
a single day, overthrow your enemy in a great battle, and then 
march twelve leagues more in pursuit. Sir William Howe 
met neither requirement; but it was in the last that he failed 
most conspicuously. As Galloway, the Philadelphia loyalist, 
with the best conceivable opportunities for forming an opinion, 
wrote of him, "Howe always succeeded in every attack he 
thought proper to make, as far as he chose to succeed " (Fisher, 
11. 27). In this respect Brandywine was a mere repetition of 
Bunker Hill and Flatbush. Of two French officers who took 
part in the operations on the Brandywine, one (Lafayette) 
observes, "Had the enemy marched directly to Derby, the 
American army would have been cut up and destroyed; they 
lost a precious night" (Irving, in. 256); the other (Du Portail) 
wrote, "If the English had followed their advantage that day, 
Washington's army would have been spoken of no more" 
(Stedman, 1. 387). But Howe would not do it. If he had 
pursued Washington, it was said, and inflicted a crushing 

1 To the same effect Irving, Washington, ni. 241. This subject will again 
be referred to in a subsequent part of this paper, p. 55, infra. 
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defeat, he might have left part of his force to occupy Philadel- 
phia, and marched the rest to the assistance of Burgoyne. This 
was what the ministry had expected (Fisher, rr. 28). As matter 
of cold historic truth Washington had, in the great game of 
war, played into his opponent's hands, — done exactly what 
that opponent wanted him to do, and what he ought never 
to have done. 1 He had permitted Howe to draw him away 

1 In his defence of his proceedings, after resigning his command and returning 
to England, Howe claimed that so far as Burgoyne was concerned, his Chesa- 
peake Bay expedition was a well-designed and altogether successful movement, 
fully accomplishing its intended purpose. "Had I adopted the plan of going 
up Hudson's-river, it would have been alleged, that I had wasted the cam- 
paign with a considerable army under my command, merely to ensure the prog- 
ress of the northern army, which could have taken care of itself, provided I had 
made a diversion in its favour, by drawing off to the southward the main army 
under General Washington." Therefore, acting upon the advice of the admiral, 
Lord Cornwallis and other general officers, believing that Washington would 
follow him, he "determined on pursuing that plan which would make the most 
effectual diversion in favour of the northern army, which promised in its conse- 
quences the most important success, and which the Secretary of State at home, and 
my own judgment upon the spot, had deliberately approved." — Parliamentary 
History, xx. 693, 694. And in his Observations upon a Pamphlet entitled "Letters 
to a Nobleman," 61, Howe repeated the assertion. "I shall ever insist, and I 
am supported by evidence in insisting, that the southern expedition, by draw- 
ing off General Washington and his whole force, was the strongest diversion [in 
favor of the northern army] that could have been made." Incidentally, it is not 
improper here to say that nowhere does Howe appear so well as in his parlia- 
mentary defence of his conduct while in command in America, against the at- 
tacks of those categoried by Burke as " hireling emissaries and pensioned writers." 
Howe's statement was measured, dignified and plausible. Burke at that time 
prepared the review of History, Politics and Literature for the Annual Register. 
In his review, for the year 1779, is found (p. 146) the following endorsement of 
Howe's belief: "The drawing of General Washington and his army, near 300 
miles from the North River, to the defence of Pensylvania, was the most effectual 
diversion that could have been made in favour of the northern army; and at the 
same time held out the greatest probability, that the desire of protecting Phila- 
delphia would have induced him to hazard a general action; an event so long and 
so ardently coveted, as the only means which could tend to bring the war to a 
speedy conclusion, and which every other measure had been found incapable of 
producing." Further on Burke made the following statement in regard to Lord 
George Germain's confidence in the loyal sentiments entertained by a large por- 
tion of the population of Pennsylvania. Referring to the "American Minister," 
he states that "he placed much of his dependence in the firm persuasion, that the 
well-affected in Pensylvania were so numerous, that the general would be able to 
raise such a force there, as would be sufficient for the future defence and 
protection of the province, when the army departed to finish the remaining 
service." 

[Burgoyne believed that he had saved Howe's army. Upon his making terms 
with Gates, Burgoyne wrote a private letter to Howe explaining that his orders 
obliged him to hazard his corps for the purpose of forcing a junction, "or at least 
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from his true objective, — the army of Burgoyne, — then to 
divide his force, and, finally, in the sequence of so doing, to 
venture a pitched battle which he had not one chance in ten 
of winning. Great in ministerial circles were the gratulations 
when news arrived in London that Howe's false move had been 
thus retrieved by a move equally false on the Patriot side. 
"I confess," wrote Lord George Germain, — and one can even 
now almost hear a deep-drawn breath of relief in the words, — 
"I confess I feared that Washington would have marched all 
his force towards Albany, and attempted to demolish the army 
from Canada, but the last accounts say that he has taken up his 
quarters at Morristown after detaching three thousand men to 
Albany. If this is all he does he will not distress Burgoyne." 1 
Thus while himself wandering off with an utterly false objec- 
tive — Philadelphia — in view, by supreme good fortune Howe 
had not only induced Washington to follow him, but also in so 
doing to give the British leader a chance at his true objective, 
Washington's own army. In the final outcome, it is difficult 
to see how blundering could have gone further. Out-manceuvred 
and out-fought, twice beaten in pitched battles neither of which 
under the circumstances he ought to have risked, Washington 
presently crawled into his winter quarters at Valley Forge, 
while Howe ensconced himself comfortably in Philadelphia. Yet 
months before, Charles Lee, then a prisoner of war in New 
York, had traitorously but truly advised Howe, "In my opin- 
ion the taking possession of Philadelphia will not have any 
decisive consequences" (Fisher, n. 75). 

The actual strategy of the campaign of 1777 has now been 
passed in view, and its merits or demerits on either side tested 
by the application to them of the acknowledged principles of 
a sound policy or rules of correct strategy, laid down in the full 

of making a powerful diversion in your [Howe's] favor, by employing the forces 
that otherwise would join General Washington." And a few days later he re- 
turned to the subject: "If my proceedings are considered in one point of view, 
that of having kept in employment till the 17 th October a force that joined with 
Mr. Washington in operation against your Excellency, might have given him 
superiority and decided the fate of the war, my fall is not to be regretted." — Bur- 
goyne to Howe, October 20 and 25, 1777. Hist. MSS. Com., American Manuscripts 
in the Royal Institution, 1. 140, 143. W. C. F.] 

1 [Lord George Germain to General Irwin, August 23, 1777. Hist. MSS. Com., 
Report on MSS. of Mrs. Stopford-Sackville, 1. 138. W. C. FJ 
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light of subsequent events and with our knowledge of condi- 
tions then existing. The result has been stated. On neither 
side was the great game played with an intelligent regard to 
its rules; but, taken as a whole, the mistakes committed and 
the blunders perpetrated on the British side clearly and con- 
siderably more than counterbalanced those on the Patriot side. 
On each side they were bad; but in Burgoyne's capitulation 
the British lost so to speak a Queen, while in Howe's failure to 
destroy Washington's army after his victory on the Brandy- 
wine the British threw away the chance of mating their 
adversary's King, by no means impossibly of calling a check- 
mate. 

Charles Lee was second to Washington in command of all 
the American armies. Captured, or rather ignominiously 
bagged, by the British at Baskingridge, December 13, 1776, 
Lee passed the entire year 1777 a prisoner of war in New York, 
not being released in exchange until May, 1778. While in New 
York, Lee experienced a change of heart as respects the conflict 
in which he was a participant; and, with distinctly traitorous 
intent, drew up a plan of operations for the guidance of General 
Howe. One feature of this plan has already been referred to. 
Charles Lee was not a man who inspired either confidence or 
respect. So lightly did his former British army associates re- 
gard him that when his capture was announced and the dis- 
position to be made of him as a prisoner of war was mooted, 
it was contemptuously observed by "one of the wisest servants 
of the Crown" that he was so constituted that "he must 
puzzle everything he meddles in, and he was the worst present 
the Americans could receive." * Lee, nevertheless, did have 
a certain military instinct as well as training, and it is a curious 
fact that in "Mr. Lee's Plan — March 29, 1777," found in 
1858 among the Howe papers, a scheme of operations was 
outlined in close general conformity with the principles set 
forth in the earlier portion of this paper. Holding New York 
as a base, the navy was also to secure the control of Chesapeake 
Bay; and then, cutting New England off from the Middle 
Provinces, was to rely on gradual inanition to dissolve the 
Patriot levies. So self-evident did this strategic proposition 

* N. Y. Hist. Soc, Lee Papers, tv. 40a. 
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seem to Lee that up to the 15th of June, 1778, three days only 
before Howe's successor, Clinton, abandoning Philadelphia in 
the summer following Brandywine, began his march to New 
York, Lee at Valley Forge insisted, in a long letter addressed 
to Washington, that the plainly impending move of the British 
commander would be in the direction of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, with a view to manoeuvring the Patriot army out of its 
strong position at Valley Forge and forcing it to a trial of 
strength under conditions less advantageous to it; and then, 
whatever the result, Clinton purposed to take possession of 
some convenient tract of country effectually protected by the 
British command of the sea, and, by so doing, to unhinge the 
whole machine of resistance. 1 

The French alliance, jeopardizing as it did for the time 
being — and until Rodney's victory (February 19, 1782) — 
the British control of the sea, had in June, 1778, introduced 
a new and controlling factor into the strategic situation, in 
obedience to which Clinton made his move from Philadelphia 
to New York. But until the news of Burgoyne's capitulation 
reached Europe (December, 1777), resulting in the Franco- 
American alliance (January, 1778), it is difficult to detect any 
point of weakness in "Mr. Lee's Plan." If put in operation 
at any time during 1777 and systematically pursued, it could 
hardly have failed to work. The British commander had at his 
disposal an ample force with which to do anything, except gen- 
erally occupy the country. Had he seen fit in June, 1777, to 
move up the Hudson by land and river to effect a junction 
with Burgoyne, the Americans, as their leaders perfectly well 
knew, could have offered to him no sort of effective opposition. 
"Nothing under Heaven can save us," wrote Trumbull, "but 
the enemy's going to the southward." 2 Chesapeake Bay, 
with Hampton Roads as a depot and arsenal, next lay at the 
mercy of the British fleet. Wilmington, carrying with it a com- 
plete control of the Delaware and the whole eastern shore of 
Maryland, did not admit of defence; neither, as events sub- 
sequently showed, did Charleston or the coast of the Carolinas: 
and the interior was subsidiary to the seaboard controlling 
points. The Patriot army, if left to itself, behind an effectively 

1 Lee Papers, n. 401. * Fisher, n. 71. 
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blockaded coast, could not be held together because of a mere 
lack of absolute necessities in the way of food, raiment and 
munitions. All the British had to do was, apparently, to hold 
the principal points of seaboard supply and distribution, and 
a single line of interior communication — New York Bay to 
Lake Champlain — and then — wait! How utterly and com- 
pletely they failed to adopt this policy, or to act on these stra- 
tegic lines, is matter of record. They not only threw away their 
game, but they lingered out eight years in doing it. 

Turning now to the other side, the conclusion to be reached 
is not greatly better. The record does not need to be recalled 
in detail: at the South, Brandywine (September n), Paoli 
(September 20), Germantown (October 4), Fort Mifflin (No- 
vember 15), and Valley Forge (December 9) — all in 1777. 
An undeniably bad and ill-considered record, with a most 
wretched termination. At the North it was better, though 
somewhat checkered; Ticonderoga lost (July 5), Fort Edward 
abandoned (July 30), Bennington won (August 14), Fort Mont- 
gomery and the Hudson Highlands lost (October 6), winding 
up with the Saratoga capitulation (October 17). 1 Assuming 
now that the game had been played quite otherwise than it 
was played, and more in accord with the rules of "good gen- 
eralship," it is possible, knowing as we do the characters and 
temperamental methods of those responsible for the movements 
made, approximately to predicate results. As already set 
forth, and for ulterior reasons once more briefly summarized, 
they would have been somewhat as follows: 

On July 30 Howe's armament appeared at the entrance of 
Delaware Bay, and again vanished. Had Washington been 
endowed with the keen military instinct of Frederick or of 
Napoleon, that one glimpse would have been enough. Holding 
the interior line, Washington would have realized that Howe 
had made himself for an indefinite but most vital period of 

1 Writing to his brother from Valley Forge, January 3, 1778, Greene summa- 
rized the 1777 campaign: "You mention my letter to Governor Cook, in which I 
pronounce the division in the British force as a fortunate circumstance for Amer- 
ica. The events of the campaign have verified it. . . . Our army, with inferior 
numbers, badly found, badly clothed, worse fed, and newly levied, must have 
required good generalship to triumph over superior numbers well found, well 
clothed, well fed, and veteran soldiers. . . . The limits of the British government 
in America are their out-sentinels." — Life of Nathanael Greene, 1. 545. 
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time a purely negligible military quantity. Burgoyne, on the 
other hand, had compromised himself. There would have been 
one tiger spring; and, before the British commander realized 
his danger, he would have been in the toils. The next move 
would have been a logical sequence. Working on interior lines 
and applying either Frederick's or Napoleon's pitiless mobility 
to the situation, eighteen days would have seen the Patriot 
army either striking savagely at Clinton in the absence of a 
protecting fleet, or back on the Delaware. 

What Frederick or Napoleon would now have done, if placed 
in the position of Washington at that time, it would be foolish 
to undertake to say; for Frederick and Napoleon were men 
of genius, and, when the critic or theorist undertakes to indi- 
cate the path they would have followed under any given condi- 
tions, one thing only can safely be predicated: — The conclusion 
reached would be far from the mark. Not impossibly, however, 
if a guess may be ventured by a tyro, — and in the case of 
Frederick such a move would have been very characteristic, 
— the morning after Burgoyne's capitulation, the head of the 
Patriot column would have been in motion towards Albany. 
Surveying the chess-board, and the character and location of 
the pieces upon it, Frederick might have argued somewhat as 
follows: Howe is in Philadelphia; if I now strike swiftly and 
heavily at Clinton in New York, Howe, suddenly awakened 
to the fatal mistake he has made, and his imperilled base, will 
be sure to hurry by the shortest route to Clinton's rescue; 
and I, abandoning New York, will then meet him, with every 
man and gun I can muster, at a point I will myself select 
in New Jersey; but "I propose to fight him wheresoever and 
whensoever I can find him." Clinton's turn would have come 
next. 

Wellington, on the other hand, if similarly circumstanced, 
would not improbably have from the outset observed Howe's 
performances with the same "stern contentment" with which 
he observed the mistaken move of Marmont at Salamanca. 
He would have been not ill pleased to have his opponent estab- 
lish himself in Philadelphia, thus dividing his command, and 
placing himself in an isolated spot far from his base and of no 
strategic importance. Looking into the necessary subsequent 
moves in the game, Wellington would have seen that Howe 

7 
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once in Philadelphia must as a military necessity possess him- 
self of the forts on the Delaware; he had to communicate 
with the British fleet. Those forts were held by Patriot gar- 
risons, and, after the bagging of Burgoyne, their capture must 
be effected under the eyes of a united and well-equipped cover- 
ing force awaiting its opportunity, in no degree depleted by 
defeat. To a hawk-eyed commander, and that Wellington un- 
questionably was, such an opportunity could hardly fail to 
offer itself; and the equivalent of Germantown would then 
have been fought under wholly different auspices. It would 
have been fought to cover the defences on the Delaware. It 
is useless to venture a surmise as to the probable outcome of 
such a trial of strength. One thing only can safely be predi- 
cated of it, a victory won under those conditions would have 
cost Howe heavily. Not impossibly half his army would have 
disappeared. 

Unfortunately, until too late, Washington did not see this 
latter situation in any such light. On the contrary, during 
the aimless marching and countermarching which followed 
the disaster on the Brandywine (Irving, in. 368-369, when no 
doubt longer existed of Howe's ultimate occupation of Phila- 
delphia, Marshall says (Washington, ni. 154, 155): "To the 
requisitions for completing the works on the Delaware, the 
general answered that the service would be essentially in- 
jured by employing upon them at this critical juncture, while 
another battle was contemplated, any part of the continental 
troops; that, if he should be enabled to oppose the enemy suc- 
cessfully in the field, the works would be unnecessary; if not, 
it would be impossible to maintain them." As the actual re- 
sult showed, this conclusion was wrong at each point; the 
enemy was not successfully opposed in the field, and the 
forts should have at once been completed, to be firmly held 
under the watchful eyes of a covering and as yet unbeaten 
army. 

It is related of the Duke of Wellington that, on the day fol- 
lowing one of his Peninsular battles, he gruffly observed to an 
old Scotch regimental commander, "How 's this, Colonel, I 
hear that some French cavalry got inside your square yester- 
day?" To which he received the no less gruff reply, "Is that 
so, your Grace; but ye did'na happen to hear they got out 
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again, did ye?" It was easy enough for Howe, after Brandy- 
wine, to get into Philadelphia; it was for Washington to see 
that, once in, it was not equally easy for Howe's army to 
open communications with the British fleet. 

Speaking generally, however, and making no attempt to 
peer too curiously into the infinite might-have-beens, the situ- 
ation of the pieces on the strategic chess-board in September, 
1777, and after Brandywine, was comparatively simple. Cer- 
tain moves, become military necessities, may safely be predi- 
cated as having then been inevitable; for "Unless they had 
complete control of the Delaware to the sea Philadelphia was 
nothing but a death-trap for the British" (Fisher, n. 44). Had 
the game therefore been played by the Americans skilfully and 
in accordance with the rules, Howe would have been permitted 
to march into the trap there, then to find the door between him 
and his fleet very firmly barred. In other words, avoiding a 
pitched battle like Germantown, but manoeuvring for delay, 
the Patriots should have perfected and provisioned the defences, 
throwing into them strong garrisons of the more reliable troops, 
under their most resolute commanders. The covering army 
should then menacingly have watched; for Howe would have 
been compelled at any cost to possess himself of the works. 
Nothing of the sort was done. When at last a force of some 
two hundred men was thrown into Fort Mifflin, it was found 
to be "garrisoned by thirty militia only." The whole mili- 
tary situation had been misconceived; 1 but Howe, after Ger- 
mantown, most characteristically gave his opponent two weeks' 
time in which to do the long-neglected obvious, and in some 
slight degree save the gravely jeopardized Patriot situation. 
With Germantown fought on October 4, not until the 19th did 
the British commander address himself to the imperative 
problem of securing the defences on the Delaware. Two weeks 
of time very precious to his side had been wantonly wasted. 
Fortunately for him his adversary had also failed to improve 
them. Delays were equally divided; for, far to the north, Bur- 
goyne, who should have been wiped off the board six weeks at 

1 "It had been impracticable for the commander-in-chief to attend personally 
to these works, and they were entirely incomplete. The present relative position 
of the armies gave them a decisive importance." — Marshall, Washington, m. 
I7S- 
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least before, had capitulated on October 17; but not for over 
two weeks yet (November 1) did Morgan and his riflemen 
receive orders to rejoin Washington, and they found him at 
Whitemarsh November 18. The campaign was then over. 
Such dilatoriness does not admit of satisfactory explanation. 
Warfare was not then, nor can it ever be, successfully con- 
ducted in that way. 

Apparently, Washington's still divided army had as a fight- 
ing unit been used up in two ill-considered and hopeless battles, 
that on the Brandywine (September n) and that at German- 
town (October 4), and was equal to no aggressive action during 
the month of Howe's operations against the forts (October 22- 
November 15). A golden opportunity was thus lost. 

It is hardly worth while further to consider what might have 
been the outcome of that campaign, with Howe still in com- 
mand of the British, had the Patriots pursued a more active 
and intelligent course. But, had the fundamental rules which 
should have governed the game been grasped and observed, 
it is by no means beyond the range of reasonable possibilities 
that the conflict might, even as it was, have then been brought 
to a triumphant close. Burgoyne disposed of even by the mid- 
dle of October, a united and seasoned Patriot army, equipped 
with Burgoyne's stores and strengthened by his excellent field 
batteries, might have confronted Howe in his Philadelphia 
death-trap; and they would then have been in position to as- 
sail him fiercely when he tried to open the securely fastened 
door which stood in the way of all communication with his 
fleet. Even as it was, those defences — neglected, half-finished 
only, ill-garrisoned, unsupplied and unsupported — held out 
six weeks, checking the more important operations against 
Washington's depleted and twice beaten army. During that 
time Howe was in great danger of being starved out of Phila- 
delphia, as his army had to be supplied by flatboats running 
the gauntlet of the forts at night, and never had more than a 
week's rations on hand. 1 Under these circumstances it was 
small cause for surprise that as the days crept on the extreme 
gravity of the situation "was apparent in the countenance of 
the best officers, who began to fear that the fort would not be 

1 View of the Evidence relative to the Conduct of the American War under Sir 
William Howe, etc., 114. 
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reduced"; 1 in which case was it at all impossible that Howe 
might in one season have shared the fate of Burgoyne, the 
tactics and mobility of Princeton and Trenton having been 
enlarged and developed to cover the broader strategic field 
between Philadelphia and Saratoga? In such case Yorktown 
would have been anticipated by exactly four years. 2 

Again, and finally, reviewing the campaign of 1777, it is al- 
most undeniable as an historical and strategic proposition, 
that, either in its early stages or in the course of it, decisive 
results as respects the entire conflict were within the safe and 
easy reach of either party to it, who both saw and took advan- 
tage of the conditions in his favor and the opportunities offered 
him. Had Howe gone up the Hudson in June and effected a 
junction with Burgoyne on the land side, while with the navy 
the British seized Hampton Roads and blockaded the Dela- 
ware from Wilmington, further resistance would have been 
almost completely paralyzed, and the Patriot army must 
apparently have dissolved from inanition. There would have 
been no visible alternative. On the other hand, when Howe, 
at the crisis of the campaign, disappeared in space, leaving the 
field free for his opponent, Saratoga, the Philadelphia death- 
trap and the defences of the Delaware offered almost infinite 
strategic and tactical possibilities. 

It remains to forestall, and, if possible, in advance meet the 
criticisms which may not improbably be made upon the views 
herein taken and the conclusions reached. In the first place it 
will almost inevitably be urged that due allowance has not been 
made for the earlier and less matured conditions existing in 1777, 
as compared with those of the present time or of 1861-65. 
In the Revolutionary period the country was in no way self- 
sustaining; the present means of information did not exist; the 
roads and channels of communication, when as yet not still 
unmade, were at best crude and inadequate; and, consequently, 
such military mobility as that suggested, while practicable for 
Frederick, was impossible for Washington. 

1 Letters to a Nobleman [Howe] on the Conduct of the War in the Middle Colonies, 
81. Greene, writing November 4, said: "The enemy are greatly discouraged by 
the forts holding out so long; and it is the general opinion of the best of citizens 
that the enemy will evacuate the city if the fort holds out until the middle of 
next week." — Life, 1. 504. 

1 Trevelyan, Pt. in. 289; Fisher, n. 30. 
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The reply to this criticism is obvious and conclusive. In 
answer to a call of great exigency from Albany after the evac- 
uation of Ticonderoga (July 4) Washington, in presence of the 
enemy, — dividing thereby a force at best insufficient, — sent 
Glover's brigade and Morgan's riflemen, in all some 3000 of 
his most effective troops, to confront Burgoyne. They covered 
the ground with a fair degree of rapidity, and rendered valu- 
able service. There is no apparent reason why what was ac- 
complished by this large detachment with no serious difficulty 
should have been impracticable for the commander-in-chief 
with the bulk of his army. Four years later, when the opera- 
tion suggested itself to him, Washington moved a larger force 
through a more difficult country a yet greater distance in less 
time; and he did it with no particular, trouble. A French con- 
tingent, some fifteen hundred strong, then proceeded from New- 
port, Rhode Island, through Connecticut, crossed the Hudson 
above New York, and marched down to the Head of Elk on 
Chesapeake Bay; this in midsummer and early autumn. Ap- 
parently, those composing this array had a highly enjoyable 
outing. 1 Accompanying the movement of the allied forces 
from the Hudson to Yorktown, Washington, with his compan- 
ions, is said to have at times got over sixty miles a day. 2 During 
the intervening four years he had obviously improved both in 
strategy and mobility. In effecting on interior lines this really 
fine concentrated movement against a divided enemy, the 
American commander had, also, knowingly left Philadelphia 
quite uncovered from the direction of New York, where Sir 
Henry Clinton lay with 18,000 idle effectives at his disposal. 
(76. 421.) Both sides had at last got to a realizing sense that 
Philadelphia was a mere pawn in the game, the loss or taking 
of which signified nothing. The sudden concentrated move 
on Cornwallis at Yorktown was, on the contrary, called check- 
mate to King George. 

1 The entire distance, land and water, traversed by Rochambeau's command 
in this movement was 756 miles. Setting out from Providence June 18, Yorktown 
was reached October 28. The actual road-marching distance was 548 miles, 
which were covered in thirty-seven days, or at an average rate of fifteen miles a 
day. The American army set out from Dobbs Ferry August 20 and reached 
Williamsburg, 492 miles, September 14, having covered on an average twenty 
miles a day. 

2 Bancroft (Cent'l ed.), vi. 424. 
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In their deeply suggestive and intensely interesting story, 
Le Conscript de 1813, which, now become a classic, excited 
some fifty years ago such world-wide attention, Erckmann- 
Chatrian describe the veteran sergeant Pinto observing through 
the vanishing mist the allied armies about to attack Napoleon 
in flank and cut his column in two, on the morning of Liitzen 
(May 2, 1813); as he does so, "le nez en l'air et la main en 
visi&re sur les yeux," he remarks to the conscript at his side — 
"C'est bien vu de leur part; ils apprennent tous les jours les 
malices de la guerre." A similar observation might have been 
applied by Sir Henry Clinton to Washington and his movement 
in September, 1781. Meanwhile the conditions under which 
operations were carried on had not greatly changed since July, 
1777; it was Washington who had developed. 

Another objection urged will not improbably be to the effect 
that Washington's military action was, in July, 1777, hampered. 
From considerations of prestige and on political grounds (Irving, 
in. 241), he could not afford to leave Philadelphia and the 
Middle Provinces even temporarily uncovered, no matter what 
great and speedy results might by so doing be secured in the 
North. In the first place be it observed, Washington never 
suggested any such move as that against Burgoyne, leaving 
Philadelphia uncovered to await its outcome; nor, accordingly, 
did Congress in any way hamper him as respects making it. 
On the contrary, he seems to have acted wholly on his own 
volition and in accordance with his own best judgment, and is 
himself on record to this effect. (P. 35, supra.) But, even assunt- 
ing the contrary, the extreme unwisdom, not to say weakness, 
of allowing clergymen, politicians, editors and citizens generally 
to influence campaign operations has been generally admitted 
ever since September 3, 1650, and that day's experience of 
Leslie's Scotch army at the hands of Cromwell, near Dunbar. 
Really masterful captains do not give ear, much less yield, to 
such influences. On the other hand, it is matter of record that 
Washington was noticeably given to holding councils of war, 
ever seeking advice and showing a somewhat excessive defer- 
ence to public opinion. He did so on Long and Manhattan 
Islands in 1776; and again before Philadelphia, in 1777; by 
so doing in both cases jeopardizing gravely the cause he was 
there to protect. He did so knowingly and avowedly; for 
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difficult as it is of belief, he seems actually for a time to have 
held himself bound to follow the opinion of the councils he had 
called in all cases where it diverged from his own. 1 As to the 
strategic importance of Philadelphia, Washington in the sum- 
mer of 1777 seems himself to have been laboring under as great 
a delusion as that which possessed Howe. It apparently never 
occurred to him that Philadelphia could most certainly be 
either saved or rescued by a sudden, concentrated blow struck 
just north of Albany. Greene, far and away the ablest of his 
lieutenants, also shared in the costly delusion; but with a 
saving hesitation due to his keener military instinct. "I think 
it," he wrote, on August 14, 1777, "an object of the first im- 
portance to give a check to Burgoyne, . . . [but] Philadel- 
phia is the American Diana, she must be preserved at all events. 
There is great attention paid to this city; it is true it is one of the 
finest upon this continent, but in my opinion is an object of 
far less importance than the North River." 2 So, less wise than 
Kutuzof in the next generation, Washington sacrificed an army 
in hopeless conflict to save "the American Diana"; and, when 
the "Diana" in question fell a prey to the ravisher, it was in 
due time discovered that she was not worth saving, but, on the 
contrary, only a Delilah, and rather in the nature of a "death- 
trap" to the foreign possessor. Having, so far as the record 
shows, been in no respect hampered in his action, but following 
the dictates of his judgment, "his own valiant spirit " and 
"the native ardor of his character" (Irving, 111. 241, 242), but, 
unfortunately, in pursuance of a thoroughly unmilitary plan, 
Washington lost Philadelphia and reduced his army to impo- 
tence from repeated defeat. He then presently did what he 
should have done four months before, abandoned Philadelphia 
to the enemy and elsewhere sought salvation for the cause. 
Even this, however, was done only after the holding of yet 
other useless councils of war. 
These grounds of criticism anticipated, and perhaps in de- 

1 In March, 1777, Washington sent Greene to Philadelphia to reach a distinct 
understanding with the Congress on this subject, among others. The question 
was then formally raised, and the following recorded: "Resolved, that General 
Washington be informed that it never was the intention of Congress that he 
should be bound by the majority of voices in a council of war, contrary to his 
own judgment." — Greene, 1. 348; Journals of the Congress, March 24, 1777. 

1 Greene, 1. 435. 
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gree overcome, the final and fundamental objection to the 
views here advanced remains; and that objection, already- 
alluded to, is in reality at the basis of all others, and conse- 
quently the one most difficult to overcome. 

At the threshold of his Life of Columbus, Washington Irving, 
in a tone so earnest as to amount almost to indignation of utter- 
ance, lays down this canon for the guidance of historical in- 
vestigation: "There is a certain meddlesome spirit, which, in 
the name of learned research, goes prying about the traces of 
history, casting down its monuments, and marring and mutilat- 
ing its fairest trophies. Care should be taken to vindicate 
great names from such pernicious erudition. It defeats one of 
the most salutary purposes of history, that of furnishing exam- 
ples of what human genius and laudable enterprise may accom- 
plish." 1 This in the case of Columbus; but the same, or a very 
similar, canon of criticism is levelled at all those who since have 
ventured, or even now venture, in any way or degree to dissent 
from that sweeping and altogether indiscriminate estimate of 
Washington, whether as a man, a patriot or a captain, emanating 
first from Mason L. Weems, as early as 1800, and since greatly 
elaborated by a large and devoted school of investigators and 
biographers, of which Weems must ever remain the unac- 
knowledged head. Of this school Irving is himself, perhaps, the 
chief and most respected exponent. Such have established a 
cult — almost a creed. To dissent from it in any respect may 
not indeed be proof of moral turpitude, but is with them sus- 
piciously suggestive of intellectual weakness. In our historical 
literature this cult has been carried to such a point as to have 
become a proverb in Europe. Bagehot, for instance, in alluding 
to some exaggeration of statement, says it would be as absurd 
as "to describe a post-boy as a sonneteer describes his mistress, 
or as the Americans stick metaphors upon General Washing- 
ton." 2 This almost theological desire to preserve the Wash- 
ington legend in undiminished lustre, above all doubt and 
beyond limitation, has gone to the extent even of a systematic 
suppression of evidence and consequent falsification of history. 
In some well-established cases this has been advanced as a 
patriotic duty. A striking instance is afforded in the Life of 

1 Columbus (Geoffrey Crayon ed.), 1. 71. 
* Literary Studies, 1. 126. 
8 
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Greene by his grandson. Among the papers consulted by 
G. W. Greene in the preparation of his work were the Picker- 
ing mss., in the possession of our Society. He there found this 
anecdote, Timothy Pickering being Adjutant-General of Wash- 
ington's army during those operations about Philadelphia in 
the autumn of 1777 which have just been passed in review: 
"On one of these dreary nights," writes Pickering, "as the 
army marched upwards on the eastern side of the Schuylkill, 
in its rear I fell in with General Greene. We descended the 
bank of Perkiomen Creek together, and while our horses were 
drinking, I said to him: 'General Greene, before I came to the 
army, I entertained an exalted opinion of General Washington's 
military talents, but I have since seen nothing to enhance it.' 
I did not venture to say it was sensibly lowered, though that 
was the fact; and so Greene understood me, for he instantly 
answered in these words precisely: 'Why, the General does 
want decision; for my part, I decide in a moment.'" 

The biographer of Greene then adds this delightful comment 
and naive confession, breathing in its every word the whole 
spirit of the Weems school and Washington cult: "That Greene 
did decide, after a careful examination of facts, with marvel- 
lous promptitude, is asserted by all who knew him, and proved 
by all his independent acts. Still, I could wish that he had never 
permitted himself to call Washington's decision in question; for 
the hereditary reverence I have been trained up in for that 
wonderful man, and which Greene's precept and example have 
made traditional in his family, renders it difficult for me to 
enter into the feelings of those who, acting with him, and loving 
and revering him, and putting full faith in his civic talents, 
still permitted themselves — as Hamilton and Pickering and 
Steuben are known to have done — to doubt his military 
talents." 

Then follows, in a foot-note: "I have been counselled not to 
repeat this anecdote; but, as I interpret the historian's duty, 
the suppression of a characteristic fact is a practical falsehood. 
Greene saw faults in Washington, but saw too that they were 
outbalanced by his virtues. Lafayette tells us that Washing- 
ton's 'reluctance to change opinion' led him to expose himself 
and his suite to a serious danger. Did Lafayette look up to 
him with any the less reverence?" (1. 468-469.) 
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Further comment is unnecessary. Volumes could not ex- 
press more; but, followed in that spirit, 

" Science is a blind man's guess 
And History a nurse's tale." 

Finally, as to the two opponents confronting each other at 
the chess-board of the Kriegspiel which has now been passed in 
review, — Howe and Washington. Of Howe it is not easy to find 
much that is pleasant or anything commendatory to say. Tre- 
velyan, after his kindly fashion, tries to part from him with a few 
pleasantish words (Pt. in. 284-287), but does so with at best 
indifferent success. He says of him that he was " an indulgent 
commander; who lived and let live; and who, when off duty, 
was as genial to his followers, high and low, as on the actual 
day of battle he was formidable to the enemy." But, when it 
came to presenting an estimate of Sir William Howe, Charles 
Stedman enjoyed far better opportunities for so doing than Sir 
George Trevelyan; and, if the cold historical truth is the thing 
sought, Stedman's measured but stern indictment {History, 
I. 308-309, 381-384) of the British commander should be read 
in close conjunction with Trevelyan's words of friendly fare- 
well. A man of unquestioned physical courage, as a soldier 
Howe was a very passable tactician. Face to face, on the way 
to a field of battle or on that field itself, he never failed both to 
out-manoeuvre and to out-fight Washington; but, on the other 
hand, he had no conception of a large strategy, or of the value 
of time and energy as factors in warfare. Most companionable, 
he was lax in morals, physically self-indulgent and indolent in 
the extreme. In no way either thoughtful or studious, he was 
without any proper sense of obligation, personal or professional; 
and, moreover, there is reason to suspect that he was somewhat 
disposed to jealousy of those who might be considered in the 
line of succession to him, 1 especially of Sir Guy Carleton and 
General Burgoyne, who chanced both to be his seniors, the last 
by no less than seven years. Receiving at Bunker Hill a severe 
lesson in his over-confident attempt at a frontal attack, he 
afterwards showed a fair degree of skill in a recourse to flanking 
tactics; but, judged by the higher standards of this sort of 

1 Fisher, Chap. ldc. with authorities cited. 
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work both before and since, what he accomplished was in no 
degree memorable. As a man of thirty he led Wolfe's famous 
scaling party at Quebec on the morning of September 13, 1759; 
but in 1777 he was forty-eight years old, and, becoming 
heavy in person, had apparently lost any mental or physical 
alertness he might once have possessed. Certainly, it cannot 
be claimed that during the campaigns of either 1776 or 1777 he 
evinced the possession of either personal character or profes- 
sional skill. In 1777 his failure to grasp the controlling factors 
of the situation was so gross as to excite surprise at the time, 
and afterwards to defy all efforts at explanation either by him- 
self or the historian. It remains to this day a puzzle, or worse; 
for, in plain language, his course, as already intimated, was 
suggestive at least of jealousy and disloyalty, if not of actual 
treachery. If he did not intentionally betray him, he wantonly 
abandoned Burgoyne to his fate. A man, in short, of the 
Charles II type, he set the worst possible example to his 
subordinates, and did much to debauch and demoralize the 
army entrusted to him. Altogether, it can hardly be denied 
that, in 1777, he was, in mess-room parlance, a rather poor 
shote. 1 

1 Charles Lee was two years Howe's junior, Howe in 1775 being forty-eight 
and Lee forty-six. They had probably known each other before the Revolu- 
tionary troubles. Both had served in America during King George's War, Lee 
having been with Braddock at Fort Duquesne (1755), and Howe with Wolfe 
at Quebec (1759). They probably knew each other. Lee was a prisoner of war 
in New York, where Howe was in command, from December, 1776, to April, 
1778, and the two doubtless then saw more or less of each other. Subsequently 
Lee, writing to Benjamin Rush from the camp at Valley Forge, June 4, 1778, 
gave to his correspondent the following pen-and-ink sketch of Howe, who had 
then shortly before laid down his command and gone to England: "From my 
first acquaintance with Mr. Howe I liked him. I thought him friendly, candid, 
good natur'd, brave and rather sensible than the reverse. I believe still that he 
is naturally so, but a corrupt or more properly speaking no education, the fashion 
of the times . . . have so perverted his understanding and heart, that private 
friendship has not force sufficient to keep a door open for the admittance of mercy 
towards political Hereticks. . . . He is besides the most indolent of mortals. . . . 
I believe he scarcely ever read the letters he signed. . . . You will say that I am 
drawing my Friend Howe in more ridiculous colors than He has yet been repre- 
sented in — but this is his real character — He is naturally good humour'd and 
complacent, but illiterate and ignorant to the last degree unless as executive 
Soldier, in which capacity He is all fire and activity, brave and cool as Julius 
Caesar — his understanding is, as I observ'd before rather good than otherwise, 
but was totally confounded and stupify'd by the immensity of the task impos'd 
upon him — He shut his eyes, fought his battles, drank his bottle, had his little 
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Washington, on the other hand, impresses one through- 
out as being a clear-headed, self-centred Virginia planter and 
gentleman of the colonial period, noble-minded, serene and 
courageous, upon whom, at the mature age of forty-three, had 
been imposed the conduct of a cause through the command of 
the simulacrum of an army. A man of dignified presence and 
the purest morals, his courage, both moral and physical, was 
unquestioned; but, frequently puzzled and hesitating, he showed 
a proneness to councils of war in no way characteristic of the 
born commander of men. As a strategist, he was scarcely su- 
perior to Howe; while, as a tactician, Howe, mediocre as in this 
respect he indisputably was, distinctly and invariably out- 
classed him. Washington fought two pitched battles in the 
1777 campaign, neither of which can be justified under the cir- 
cumstances; and both of which he lost. His strategy was at 
the time and has since been characterized as Fabian, yet in 
every one of his campaigns he evinced a most un-Fabian re- 
luctance to abandoning any position, even though of no strategic 
importance, or perhaps incapable of successful defence. It was 
so at Brooklyn and on Manhattan Island in 1776; and, again, 
on the Delaware in 1777. In both cases he was, in fact, alto- 
gether too ready to fight. That the tools with which he had to 
work were poor, unwieldy and altogether too often unreliable 
does not admit of question; but it is the part of great com- 
manders to make good such deficiencies in unexpected ways. 
This Washington failed to do. What he lacked is obvious, 
though then it could not have been forthcoming, — a trained 
and experienced Chief of Staff, a man who would have been to 
him what Gneisenau was to Blucher in 1815, and what A. A. 
Humphreys was to General Meade during sixteen months of 
the Army of the Potomac. Among the Revolutionary officers 
Greene unquestionably would most nearly have met the re- 
quirements of the place; but Greene, though naturally a sol- 
dier, was self-taught and lacked experience. It is doubtful if 
he had any correct idea of the functions of a staff, and he cer- 
tainly was not familiar with the details of a complete military 

whore, advis'd with his Counsellors, receiv'd his orders from North and Germain, 
one more absurd than the other, took Galloways opinion, shut his eyes, fought 
again, and is now I suppose to be call'd to Account for acting according to instruc- 
tions; but I believe his eyes are now open'd." — Lee Papers, n. 397-398. 
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organization, even to the degree that organization had attained 
prior to the wars of Napoleon. But, probably, it is fortunate 
no such position then existed; for, had it existed, some foreigner 
would almost certainly have been selected to fill it; and it 
would be difficult to name any foreigner, adventurer or other- 
wise, who in the American service has ever yet really under- 
stood either American conditions or the American as a soldier. 
Almost invariably such bring to their task European notions 
and formulas; and such do not apply. Essentially a volunteer, 
a ranger and a rifleman, the American soldier has an instinctive 
dislike for the European martinet; and, curiously enough, 
Washington himself neither understood nor used the American 
soldier as did Greene and Morgan in the Revolution, Jackson 
in the War of 1812, or Grant, Sherman and Sheridan, on the 
one side, and Lee, Jackson and Forrest on the other in the War 
of Secession. 

In one respect, however, and a most important respect, 
Washington was supremely and uniformly fortunate, — his 
luck as respects those opposed to him in the game of war was 
notable and uniform. Gage, Howe, Clinton fairly vied with 
each other in their low level of the British commonplace, — 
what Stedman most happily terms "monotonous mediocrity." 
Finally, as has elsewhere been said, Washington, courageous 
and enduring, confident himself and inspiring confidence in 
others, great in saving Common Sense, was unequalled in the 
possession of those qualities which go to make up what men 
know, and bend before, as Character. 

Not only in this respect but in his other limitations as well as 
attributes Washington is irresistibly suggestive of William 
of Orange. Each evinced throughout life and under most 
trying conditions the same overruling sense of duty and obli- 
gation, — the same steadfastness and serenity in presence of 
adversity, an equal saneness of judgment and patient confi- 
dence in the cause to which fate had devoted him. As a soldier, 
William did not excel. Confronted in Alva with a really ca- 
pable military opponent, he never won a battle, and his cam- 
paigns were utter failures. The Spaniard in fact did with him 
almost as he pleased; yet the Dutchman was indomitable. 
Though between the Duke of Alva and Lieutenant-General Sir 
William Howe, of course, no comparison can be instituted, it 
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was much the same in this respect with Washington. Neither 
William nor Washington evinced in his career the possession 
of any highly developed military or strategic instinct; in both 
also there was a noticeable absence of aggressive will power; 
and, moreover, of that dangerous and ill-boding arbitrariness 
of disposition almost invariably the concomitant of an excess 
of will power. In Washington as in William there was like- 
wise noticeable a certain lack of intellectual alertness, amount- 
ing at times almost to a slowness of apprehension. 

By universal admission there is no more considerable, as 
well as admirable, figure in all modern history than William 
the Silent; and, while he stands forth as the great historical 
prototype of Washington, it may not unfairly be asserted the 
latter suffers nothing in a comparison with him. 

Kansas City, November 2, 1910. 

Dear Mr. Adams, — I have your letter today asking as to the 
rate of marching by infantry troops. With good roads and no un- 
usual obstructions infantry would make an average of about two 
miles an hour, and fifteen miles a day was a good march. This 
would mean from nine to ten hours on the road. On a well regulated 
march it was the usual custom to march for an hour, then halt for 
ten minutes, and at noon rest for one hour. On the march from 
Atlanta to Savannah we averaged very close to fifteen miles a day 
for twenty-two days' actual marching. This march was conducted 
with great skill and precision, using all available roads over a width 
of some thirty miles of country. Both roads and weather were very 
good. The advance guard would start at daylight, getting into 
camp by three or four o'clock in the afternoon, and the rear would 
camp by dark or soon after. In the Carolinas it was very different, 
weather and roads were both bad, and we often made not more than 
eight or ten miles in an entire day. One occasion I remember very 
well, when my regiment was rear-guard. We started about nine 
o'clock in the morning behind the ammunition train and reached 
the camp of the brigade at seven the next morning, just as the latter 
was moving out of camp on its next day's march. All through the 
night we had been pulling wagons out of the mud, and only marching 
continuously for a few minutes at a time. 

In all of the marches through Georgia and the Carolinas it was 
the custom in each division for the brigades in turn to have the 
advance. Similarly in each brigade the several regiments had the 
advance successively, and if an entire corps marched by one road 
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for several days the different divisions took their turn in the lead. 
The regiment that led the entire column had the easiest time of 
all, and the further you were in the rear, the slower and more tedious 
was the march. It was not unusual on special occasions in all active 
campaigns, to make twenty miles in a day and at times as much as 
twenty-five miles, but the rate of marching rarely exceeded two 
miles an hour. A single regiment marching by itself could make 
two and a half miles, but any more rapid rate meant a strung out 
column and straggling. In the well regulated marches of the west- 
ern armies it was customary when the leading regiment of a brigade 
was halted for a rest, for the following regiments to file into fields 
on the side of the road, close up on the leading regiment and then 
move out successively at the end of the rest. In the first year of 
the war the marches were generally very badly conducted, owing 
to the inexperience of the mounted officers from the colonels up. 
It was a common thing for the commander of the leading regiment 
to start off at a three mile an hour gait, which would seem very 
moderate to him and to the leading files of the right company, but 
the rear of the regiment would be having to double quick part of 
the time to keep up, the column would be strung out to twice or 
more its normal length and the road would be lined with stragglers. 
Colonel Gordon, who was a nervous, impetuous man, though an 
able commander on the field of battle, did not at all times use good 
judgment in marching the regiment. He was always well mounted 
on a spirited, quick-stepping horse, and, starting on a march in the 
early morning, would often take a good three mile an hour gait, 
which the leading files and companies would keep up with fairly 
well for a time; but the rear companies would soon be in trouble, 
and the consequence would be much straggling. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Andrews and Major Dwight, from their positions in the rear of the 
regiment, profited by his errors, and were much better when at the 
head of the column; but the captains of companies who had learned 
their lesson by experience on foot, knew best of all how to conduct 
a march when they became mounted officers and in command. No 
one without actual experience can possibly understand how the 
slightest obstacle in the road, a small brook or fallen tree, will dis- 
organize a marching column, and these are the occasions when a 
skilful officer at the head will understand how to conduct a march 
so as to have his men well closed up at all times, and not put too 
great a burden on the file closers. In considering the rate of marching 
of infantry, you have to bear in mind that each man in our war was 
carrying his rifle, about nine pounds, sixty rounds of ammunition, 
say five pounds, his equipments, a shelter tent, a blanket or over- 
coat, often an extra pair of shoes, and one to three days' rations 
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in his haversack, a canteen, a tin cup and frying pan; altogether 
twenty to twenty-five pounds. 

In our experience we had many exceptional, long and hard marches. 
When Banks retreated from the Shenandoah Valley in May, 1862, 
we started from Strasburg at about n A. M. after being under arms 
at daylight, and reached the Potomac at Williamsport, about 10 
or n o'clock the next night. Fighting all the afternoon and evening 
of the first day as rear guard, which saved our trains from Jackson, 
then after lying on our arms in front of Winchester for about three 
hours, going into battle at daylight for three or four hours, and then 
retreating to the river. The distance from Strasburg to the Potomac 
is fifty-six miles, but we covered two or three miles more in making 
an attack on the advance of the enemy at Kernstown. 

The march from Winchester to the river was practically without 
a halt for the thirty-six miles, as the enemy was close behind 
for nearly the entire distance though his pursuit was not at all 
vigorous. 

Truly yours, 

C. F. Morse. 



Dr. Green communicated the following: 

Since the last meeting of the Society Miss Harriet Elizabeth 
Freeman of this city has given to the Historical Library a diary 
kept by Joseph Emerson, Jr., a naval chaplain in the expedi- 
tion against Louisburg in 1745. Mr. Emerson was a graduate 
of Harvard College in the Class of 1743, and nearly four years 
later, on February 25, 1746-47, was ordained as a minister over 
the Second Church of Christ in Groton, which previously had 
been set off as a precinct or parish; and afterward when it was 
incorporated as a district, it became known as Pepperrell. The 
ordination sermon was preached by his father, the Reverend 
Joseph Emerson, of Maiden, and subsequently was printed. 
He took for his text: "Thou therefore, my son, be strong in 
the grace that is in Christ Jesus." 2 Tim. ii. 1. 

Miss Freeman, who gave the diary, is a granddaughter of 
the Honorable James Lewis, of Pepperell, a prominent member 
of the Middlesex bar, who died in Boston, on February 6, 
1845, at the age of sixty years. A long time ago I was told 
that there were other diaries kept by Mr. Emerson, which may 
be still in existence. 

9 
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Some years ago I gave a copy of the ordination sermon to 
the Library, and thetitlepage runs, line for line, as follows: 

Advice of a Father to a Son engaging in 
the Work of the Evangelical Ministry: 



SERMON 

PrEACH'D AT THE ORDINATION 

of the Reverend 

Mr. Joseph Emerson, 

To the Work of the Ministry, and Pastoral 
Office over the second Church of Christ 
in Groton, in the Province of the Massa- 
chusett's-Bay. N. E. on Wednesday, Feb. 
25th. 1746, 7. 

By His Father. 
Pastor of the first Church of Christ in Maiden. 

1 Chron. xxii. 11. Now, my Son, the Lord be with thee, 
and prosper thou, and build the House of the Lord 
thy God. Be strong and of good Courage. 

Boston: 

Printed and Sold by S. Kneeland and T. Green in 

Queen-Street. 1747. 

Twenty years later the father died at Maiden, on July 13, 
1767, and then as a filial return for this act the son preached 
a sermon on his death. 

On April 12, 1753, the Act was signed by Governor Shirley, 
making the second or west parish of Groton a district, which 
was the next step toward its final and complete separation from 
the mother town. At this period of time the Crown authori- 
ties were jealous of the growth of the popular party in the 
House of Representatives, and for that reason they frowned 
on every attempt to increase the number of its members. This 
fact had some connection with the tendency, which began to 
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crop out in Shirley's administration, to form districts instead 
of towns, .thereby withholding their representation in the leg- 
islative body. At this time the west parish, now a district 
under political conditions somewhat changed, took the name 
of Pepperrell. It was so called after Sir William Pepperrell, 
who had successfully commanded the New England troops sent 
against Louisburg; and the name was suggested without doubt 
by Mr. Emerson, the diarist, who soon after his services as a 
chaplain in the navy was ordained as the first minister of the 
parish. At that time his associations with the commander 
were both fresh in his mind and pleasant in his memory. The 
hero of the capture of Louisburg always wrote his surname 
with a double "r"; and for many years the district and the 
town followed that way, and like him spelled the name with 
two "r"s, but gradually the town dropped one of these letters. 
It was near the beginning of the nineteenth century that the 
present form of the word became general. 

Joseph Emerson was the eldest son of the Reverend Joseph 
and Mary (Moody) Emerson, of Maiden, where he was born on 
August 25, 1724. He married, on December 12, 1750, Abigail, 
only daughter of Dr. William and Abigail (Boutwell) Hay, of 
Reading; and they were blessed with six children, — of whom 
the eldest child was a daughter, and the others were sons, — 
as follows: Mary, born October 19, 1751; William, born June, 
1753, died October 17, 1753; Joseph, born October n, 1754, 
died 1782; Samuel Moody, born September 13, 1757; Ebenezer, 
born November 28, 1762, died before 1782; and Joseph Sewall, 
born June 25, 1764, married May 27, 1792, first, Mary Jones, 
and, secondly, Phebe Wright. 

Lilley Eaton, author of the History of Reading, in a note on 
page 91, makes a singular mistake when he records the birth 
of Samuel Moody as that of twins, named Samuel and Moody, 
and the birth of Joseph Sewall also as twins, named Joseph 
and Sewall. 

Mr. Emerson's war record began as a chaplain in the 
navy, where for five months in the spring and summer of 
1745 he served aboard the frigate "Molineux" during the 
siege of Louisburg. 

For more than twenty-five years before the Revolution 
Joseph Emerson led the life of a country minister at Pepperell; 
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and during this period he performed the many and various 
duties which belong to the clerical office. In this capacity he 
became generally known in the surrounding towns and exerted 
a wide influence in the neighborhood. Like other ministers he 
married young couples and gave them good advice as they 
started out on their new career. He baptized the children, 
and entered the house of mourning where by his words he 
gave consolation to the kindred and friends. On all occasions 
he was ready to offer advice to the applicants, and he took an 
active interest in public affairs. He attended town-meetings 
and opened the business with prayer and played a prominent 
part in the settlement of all local questions. He believed in the 
direct efficacy of prayer and made his daily life conform to its 
power. Such was Mr. Emerson, and such were other ministers 
of that period. 

Many years ago, when the question of abolishing compulsory 
prayers as a college exercise at Cambridge was under discus- 
sion before the Board of Harvard Overseers, naturally there 
was among the members a great diversity of opinion in regard 
to the proposed change. I remember well that on that occa- 
sion Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, then one of the Overseers, — 
who by the way was a nephew of the diarist, — made use of 
this expression: "Prayer to the Creator is the sublimest atti- 
tude that the human mind can take," and the words sunk deep 
in my memory. The power of prayer is gauged to-day largely 
by its subjective influence and from its metaphysical aspect; 
and it is not supposed to be a direct interposition of the Lord 
in the affairs of mankind. But not so was it a hundred and 
fifty years ago in the belief of the country minister, who was 
then a kind of papal autocrat in the rural village on all ques- 
tions of religious belief. But whatever his peculiarities or 
idiosyncrasies were, we owe him today much for his personality 
and the pleasant influences he exerted in the various house- 
holds where a visit by him left lasting effects. He was the centre 
of culture in the community, and a word from him always 
hit the mark. He was generally a college-bred man, and it 
was largely through his advice and suggestion that the supply 
of students at Harvard and Yale was kept up; and further- 
more he was the one to fit them to pass examinations for 
entrance. Where there was no physician in town the minister 
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acted also as the doctor, and I am not prepared to say that his 
services were not equally successful in a medical capacity. 

Joseph Emerson's father had a family of thirteen children, 
of whom Hannah, the eldest child, was born on December 3, 
1722. She married on November 7, 1744, the Reverend Daniel 
Emerson, her father's cousin, who on April 20, 1743, was or- 
dained at Hollis, New Hampshire, then known as Dunstable 
West Parish, where he continued as pastor for more than fifty 
years. Mrs. Emerson, Daniel's wife, like her mother, gave 
birth to thirteen children. Those were the days of large fam- 
ilies, and men and women then did not believe in race-suicide. 
In early times the neighborhood of Hollis was called Nissitisset, 
an Indian word which in its application was rather indefinite 
and had no fixed limits. Under date of Friday, August 1, the 
diarist speaks of setting out from home for "Nisitisset," which 
place he reached on Saturday, the next day. In these entries he 
mentions several times his brother, a term which he uses prob- 
ably in the Scriptural sense, as Daniel was a brother-in-law. 

Soon after the formation of the Continental army at Cam- 
bridge in the spring of 1775, Mr. Emerson, the diarist, went 
there to visit some of his parishioners and other friends from 
neighboring towns — and he was widely known in Northern 
Middlesex County — who were serving in Colonel William 
Prescott's Regiment, then in the field. Colonel Prescott was a 
townsman and parishioner of Mr. Emerson, who during this 
visit to the camp took a severe cold which a few months later 
caused his death at Pepperell, on October 29, at the age of 
fifty-one years. Perhaps he died of tuberculosis, a disease of 
which he had never heard. He was the author of four printed 
sermons, of which the titles are given below. As literary per- 
formances they are above the average of similar productions of 
that period of time, and they reflect credit on the scholarship of 
the minister. Evidently he was a faithful servant of the Lord, 
and much beloved by the people in his charge. 

The Fear of God, an Antidote against the Fear | of Man. | — | 
A I Sermon | Preached at Pepperrell, | May 7, 1758. | To | Capt. 
Thomas Lawrence, | And | Part of his Company of Soldiers: | Be- 
fore their going out into public Service. | Published at the Desire 
of the Company: | To whom it is with Affection and Respect | 
Presented. | — | By Joseph Emerson, A. M. | Pastor of the Church 
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in Pepperrell. | — | [One line from Proverbs XXIX. 25; one line 
from same XXVIII. 14.] — 1| Boston: Printed by S. Kneeland, 
opposite the | Probate-Office, in Queen-Street. 1758. 

A I Thanksgiving | Sermon, | Preach'd at Pepperrell, | January 
3d 1760. I A Day set apart by the Church and | Congregation 
there: | To commemorate the Goodness of God to | them the Year 
past: I Especially | In the Removal of Sickness, and the Return 
of so I many Soldiers from the Army. | — | By Joseph Emerson, 
A. M. I Pastor of the Church there. | — | [3 lines from the Psalms.] 
I — 1| Boston: Printed and Sold by S. Kneeland, | in Queen-street, 
1760. [The allusion to "the Removal of Sickness" is to the epi- 
demic known as the Pepperell fever, which broke out in 1755 and 
raged for several years.] 

A I Thanksgiving-Sermon | Preach'd at Pepperrell, | July 24 th 
1766. I A Day set apart by public Authority | As a Day of | 
Thanksgiving | On the Account of the Repeal | of the | Stamp-Act. 

I By Joseph Emerson, A. M. | Pastor of the Church there. | — | 
[Two lines from Psalms CXXTV. 7 ; one line from same LXXX. 18.] 
— 1| Boston: | Printed and Sold by Edes and Gill in Queen-Street, 

I 1766. 

An I Extract | from a late | Sermon | On the Death of the 
Reverend | Mr. Joseph Emerson, | Pastor of the First Church in 
Maiden, | Who Died very suddenly | On Monday Evening July 
13th, 1767. I In the 68th Year of his Age. | Delivered at Maiden, 

I By Joseph Emerson, A. M. | Pastor of the Church at Pepperrell. 

I — f [Two lines from Zechariahl. 5; one line from Malachi I. 6.] 
— 1| Boston: | Printed by Edes & Gill, for Bulkeley Emerson, | Of 
Newbury-Port, | 1767. 

It is said by Mr. Butler, in his History of Groton (p. 317), 
that Mr. Emerson offered up before the troops the first prayer 
ever made in the American camp. 

Mr. Emerson's brother-in-law Daniel was a graduate of 
Harvard College in the Class of 1739; and he died at Hollis, on 
September 30, 1801, after a long pastorate at the advanced 
age of eighty-five years. Hollis and Pepperell are contiguous 
towns, lying on the border line of two States, one town in New 
Hampshire and the other in Massachusetts. 

The Reverend Joseph Emerson was buried in the old 
graveyard at Pepperell, where a suitable monument to his 
memory was erected by the town. It is in the shape of a 
tablet, and consists of a slate slab five and a half feet long, 
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three feet two inches wide, and three inches thick, lying parallel 
with the ground and resting on short granite blocks. The 
tablet bears the following inscription: 
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Erected 

by the Town of Peppefr 6 !! 

to the Memory 

of the Rev? Joseph Emerson 

I" Paftor of the Church here 

who deceafed Oc? 29*, 1775, 

in the 52? year of his Age, 

and 29* of his Miniftry: 

Stedfaft in the Faith 

once delivered to the Saints, 

Fixed and laborious 

in the caufe of Chrifl & precious fouls 

Exemplary 

in vifiting and fympathizing 

with his Flock, 

Diligent in improving his Talents; 

A kind Hufband, a tender Parent, 

A faithful Reprover, a conftant Friend, 

and a true Patriot. 

Having ceafed from his Labours 

his works follow him. 

Mr. Emerson's widow died at Pepperell, on March 2, 1807, 
at the advanced age of eighty-nine years; and she lies buried 
in the tomb erected by the town to the memory of her 
husband. 

A copy of the diary here follows, though a slight liberty has 
been taken with the writer's use of capitals and punctuation: 
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Journal of the Louisburo Expedition. 

March. Frid 15 After waiting upon the Committee of War, I 
went on board the Molineux frigate, Cap: [Jonathan] Snelling; 
as chaplain for the expedition. 

Sat 16. We sat sail about twelve; in company with Commodore 
[Edward] Tyng in a twenty gun ship & a Rhoad Island snow in 
order for the coast of Cape Breton. 

Sab 17 I was very sea sick so I could not lead in the exercises of 
the day. We had a violent gale of wind. 

Mun 18 Lost sight of the commodore & snow by reason of a fog. 
Still very sick. Obliged to keep my bed. 

Tues 19 Got off Georgia's Banks, I began to recover something. 

Wen 20 Got sight of the commodore. Just got well enough to pray 
with the ship's company which consists of 138 men. 

Thu 21 This day we got so far as to coast of the harbour of Cape 
Breton, where we are ordered till the General comes down with 
the land forces. 

Frid 22 Read a sermon or two in Mr. [George] Whitefield's sermons 
preached in Scotland. 

Sat 23 Read two sermons in Mr. Whitefield but little opertunity 
for study on board. We live a rolling tumbling life. 

Sab 24 I preached all day in the cabbin from watch therefore for 
ye know neither the day nor hour when the Son of Man will 
come. 

Mun 25 I read three sermons of Mr. Whitefield's & sermon of Mr. 
[Thomas] Bradbury's. 

Tues 26 Read 3 sermons of Mr. Bradbury's. 1 sermon of Mr. 
Tidcombe. We this day made what sail we could for Canso 
in order to meet the rest of the fleet. 

Wen 27 We came into Canso harbour where we expected to meet 
the whole fleet but only we found two sloops, Cap: [David] Dono- 
hew commander of one of them who have been here two days, 
as they came down, they put in at Knowles Harbour where they 
took three Indians of the Cape Sable tribe. The stratigem he 
used in taking them was this, Cap: Donohew hoisted French 
colours in his own sloop; & French & English under them in the 
other sloop so that the Indians tho't it to be a French Man with 
his prize, and came on board to trade with them, where they were 
immediately clap'd in irons. I went on board to see them & 
went on shore to see the ruins of Canso a place which consisted 
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of about 50 families, the French destroyed & burnt the houses 
about 9 months ago, a melancholy specticle! I wrote two letters. 
By what we can learn by these Indians the French intend as soon 
as possible to besiege Port Royal they having got 5 or 600 hun- 
dred Indians at their command, we cant learn that the French 
know anything of our coming on this expedition to Cape Breton. 

Thurs 28 We still lay in Canso harbour the weather being bad and 
unfit to put to sea. I wrote a letter or two, read some in [James] 
KeilFs Anatomy. 

Frid 29 I in the forenoon went on shore again to view the desola- 
tions Afternoon we sat sail for to cruise of the harbour of Cape 
Breton I was again sea sick. 

Sat 30 I read some in Mr. [Thomas] Watson's Body of Divinity. 

Sab 31 I preached all day from he who being often reproved 
hardeneth his neck shall suddenly be destroyed & that without 
remedy. Read some in Watson's Body of Divinity. 

April. Mu 1 Read some in Watson's Body of Divinity. We gave 
chase all day to a vessel which at last put into Canso we then 
concluded her to be a friend, & the weather being very bad we 
could not get into the harbour we put off to sea. 

Tues 2 Read all day in Watson. We got just into the harbour of 
Canso but was becalmed just before night wind contrary we 
again put out to sea. We see this day 17 Sail of transports into 
the harbour. 

Wen 3 Contrary wind, we spoke with Cap. [Joseph] Smythrust 
[Smithers] & the Rhoad Island snow & ship. I read some in 
Watson. 

Thurs 4 We beat to windward all day but could not get into the 
harbour. Some hints of a mutiny in the Ship. 

Frid s We got in about 7 or 8 o'clock when we found the General 
with by far the greatest part of the fleet, a pleasant sight this! 
Before noon Cap. Fletcher who is in a brig, came in with a prize 
he took last Tuesday bound from Martinico to Cape Breton, a 
sloop loaded with rum & sugar. She informs of 4 more who came 
out with her or was to sail soon after. A counsel of war sat. 
We are ordered out immediately if the wind permit. 

Sat 6 The Wind contrary, had an opertunity to send letters home 
by Cap. Fletchers Prize who is to sail in a few days for Boston. 
I spent chief of the afternoon on board Cap. Tyng with my class- 
mate [Samuel] Fayerweather, & engaged him to preach for me 
tomorrow if we continue in the harbour. 

Sab 7 Cap. Tyng this morning buried two of his men who died of a 
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fever, and one he buried before we came in, he has above 20 more 
sick on board. The wind fair. We sat sail for our station at the 
west of the harbour of Cape Breton. _ We were so busy in 
the forenoon, & I was so sea sick afternoon we could have no 
exercise this day. We are in company with Commodore Tyng. 

Mun 8 I read some in Watson. Cap. Fletcher joyned us. 

Tues 9 Read some in Watson. Bad weather we have met since we 
have been down about two foul days to one fair. 

Wen 10 I was very much out of order having taken a great cold. 
The other cruisers joyned us, we are now 6 in number 3 ships 
2 snows 1 brig. 

Thurs 11 I read some Watson &c. 

Frid 12 Still reading in Watson. A storm of snow very cold Weather. 

Sat 13 Read some Watson, some rain with thunder. 

Sab 14 I preached all day from as ye have therefore received Christ 
Jesus the Lord so walk ye in him. 

Mun 15 We were all day encamped with vast cakes of ice some are 
judged to be near 50 foot thick. 

Tues 16 Got out of the ice early in the morning, espied a sail gave 
chase presently it shot in thick with fog, presently providen- 
tially cleared of, we came up with the sail it proved a Martinico 
brig we took her she making no resistance we fired three guns 
at her. She was loaded with rum coffea &c. as near as we could 
reckon by envoice & the Captain's account, the ships cargo, with 
the Captains, & the ship, to be worth 25000 £. We found on 
board her 6 Englishmen one of them came with them from Mar- 
tinico, the other 5 they took out of a scoonner fishing off Cape 
Sable. We have now in the Cabbin the Captain, a passenger 
bound from Martinico to Quebeck & a boy of about 12 of Age. 

Wen 17 We met with a schooner who informed us Cap: Donohew 
had got 8 Indians more, & that the General proposes to sail to- 
morrow if wind & weather permit. This day died Bartholomy 
Green. 

Thurs 18 As soon as it were light we retook a schooner which 
the brig took about a week ago which came out in consort 
with the brig we took the other day. As soon as we had secured 
the schooner we gave chase to the Brig & followed her all day & 
just before we came up with her Cap: Donohew took her. No 
sooner had we come up but we heard the report of large Canon 
we followed the sound & presently found Cap: Tyng with the 
Rhoad Island ship & snow engaged with the store ship as we 
supposed who mounts about 30 guns, we joyned the fight, she 
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run we followed & fire upon her till the darkness of the night 
parted us. 

Frid 19 We are now in chase of her being 7 topsail vessels in company 
& two or three small vessels. We chased till noon then the 
Commodore ordered us with two other vessels to go & lay off 
the mouth of the harbour to prevent his geting in. 

Sat 20 The ships returned to us with the melancholy news of the 
ships out going of them much that they were obliged to leave of 
chase. Cap: [John] Rouse got so near as to fire 115 shot bough 
chase at her and forced to leave her at last. We were so near as 
to hear guns from the fort of Cape Breton, saw the light house 
plain at night. This day died Gallop, after a short illness. 

Sab 21 We saw a sail gave chase came up about n o'clock found 
her to be a sloop who just before we came up retook a schooner 
which the brig took some time ago from Boston with stores for 
the army & wine &c for the General. We were so busy we could 
not have any preaching. 

Mun 22 I went on board the Commodore with Cap: Snelling & 
dined there the wind blowing very fresh great sea we narrowly 
escaped being drowning or the boats filling at least. This day we 
could see the walls of Cape Briton and with a glass plainly dis- 
tinguish the houses & church. 

Tues 24 There came down to us this morning Commodore Warren 
with three Men of War. Cap: Fletcher took a schooner loaded 
with wood, the men got into their boat & escaped to shore. Cap: 
T[h]ompson drove a shore a sloop loaded with wood, the men ran 
into the woods. There was also a shallop taken in the afternoon. 

The number of the fleet. 
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10 Sherley 150 20 [John] Rouse Snow - 

11 Cassar 70 14 [George] Griffith Snow - 

12 Bien Aime 140 30 [Clark] Gatham [Gay- 

ton] Ship 6 

13 Princess Mary 450 60 [ ] Edwards Ship 4 

14 Vigilance 450 60 Ship 4 

15 Coumberland [Sun- 

derland] 450 60 Ship 4 

16 Canterbury 450 60 [ Hore] Ship 4 

17 Chester 350 50 [ Geary] Ship 5 

18 Hector 300 40 [ Cornwall] Ship 5 

19 Wager 150 20 Ship 7 

Thurs 25 We received advice from the General that one of our 
Privitier sloops was taken a few days ago by a 30 gun ship to the 
westward of Canso. We also hear the forces from Coniticut & 
Rhoad Island were ready to sail. 

Frid 26 The weather bad we made the land but once. 

Sat 27 Cleared off, we came & lay too at the eastward of Cape 
Briton nigh the light house. Saw three topsail vessels in the 
harbour. 

Sab 28 I preached all day from as ye have received X Jesus 
the Lord. We heard that Cap. Tyng engaged two days ago 
a ship who French killed one of bis men. Foggy night coming 
on they got away. 

Mun 29 We had the pleasure of meeting the General with the whole 
fleet the forces from Conniticutt & Rhoad Island all came down 
about 9 leagues from Cape Br[eton]. We made sail in the night 
to lie off the harbour in the morning. 

Tues 30 We chased a ship all the forenoon & took her, found her 
loaded with provision for Cape Briton. I am very much out of 
order with a flux. 

May. Wen 1 The General with the forces landed yesterday at 
Cabaroose [Gabarus] Bay the French came down & opposed our 
landing. They fired upon them from the shipping killed their 
captain the rest presently fled. 

Thurs 2 Last night a detachment of sollidiers went & beset the 
Royal Battery & made the French forsake it having first stoped 
all their Cannon & breaking to pieces their Carages. 

Frid 3 The English got clear two or three of the Cannon in the 
grand battery. 
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Sat 4 We hear them fire all day from one Fort upon another. By 
a diserter we learn there is near two thousand men in the town. 
All the ships drew up in line of battel at the mouth of the har- 
bour as if we intended immediately to beset them by sea. 

Sab 5 I have kept my bed this is the 4th day with a fever & flux. 

Mun 6 A little better we lay off & on near enough to see them 
continually fighting. 

Tues 7 Of & on Louisbourg, heard very smart firing morning & 
night. 

Wen 8 We lost sight of land by fog. I am considerably better. 
Thurs 9 Still in fog heard the report of several guns. 
Frid 10 The fog cleared off but violent gales of wind & contrary 
we could not get up to our station we see fireing on shore. 

Sat 11 Still hard gales of wind all day and very cold snowy squalls. 

(Swallow) 

Sab 12 We met with Cap: Tyng who has been with a man of war 
and burnt a town to the eastward of Louisburg consisting of 48 
houses & a chh. 40 of the inhabitants went for Louisburg two or 
three days before, the rest ran away & left their houses to the 
mercy of the English who presently burnt them all. Cap: Tyng 
in a foggy night ran a board one of the men of war & lost his 
Boalsplit &c. 

Mun 13 We spoke with Cap: Gatham [Gayton] in a 20 gun ship 
man of war. He come from Boston a few days ago. 

Tues 14 Very great storm of wind & rain the worst we have had 
since our coming out. 

Wen 15 The storm cleared of a clear day but very cold contrary 
wind. We cannot get yet to Louisbourg. 

Thur 16 So little wind we could not get to the harbour. We hear 
by a snow come down with provisions that there is two 
French ships cruising off Canso picking up every one they can, 
the snow her self narrowly escaped. 

Frid 17 We got off the harbour, we heard from shore they have got 
little or no advantage against them. Since we were seperated, one 
snow escaped us & got in. They took the light house where were 
25 canon sunk. The Commodore has sent to Boston for two 
men of war, we hear have arrived one of 60, the other of 40 guns 
as also to Newfoundland for all the men of war there except one 
20 gun ship to protect the fishery. They have two or three 
fashion [fascine] batteries finished near the town & have battered 
the walls very much. 
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Sat 1 8 We were very near the town and it appears an exceeding 
strong place by far the strongest in all America. They fire 
briskly on shore. 

Sab 19 The Rhoad Island privateer has took a brig: by whom we 
hear that there is expected 5 sail of men of war, 1 of 72, 1 of 50, 
1 of 30, and two of 20 guns. We went into Cabaroose Bay where 
lay all the transports, in order to wood & water. Yesterday came 
in Cap: Fletcher & sent his men a shoar to get water. The In- 
dians came down & barbarously killed ten men scalped three & 
run off: the English on shore have had several little scurmishes 
with French £1 Indians, 100 went out of the town & come round 
& engaged a company of English for a little time but they pres- 
ently put them to rout took one prisoner from whom they could 
get no inteligence of the state of the town. We have lost about 
30 men, many are sick in the Camp. They fire upon the town 
from five dif erent places they have beat down the bridge as also 
the n. west gate. 

20 We hear that they have destroyed another town to the eastward 
of Louisbourg & burnt 80 houses. Heard that yesterday presently 
after we came into the bay the Commodore gave chase to a large 
ship & came up with her & fired several broad sides. 

Tues 21 We came out of the Bay. We heard the joyful news of the 
large ship being taken. She mounts 64 guns, her lower tear 27 
pounders her upper 13; 500 on board. The Commodore killed 
60 French Men & wounded near as many more, but one English- 
men killed, several slightly wounded. They engaged 3 hours, 
struck at 10 o'clock at night She is a very rich prize, she has 
1000 barrels of powder & 40 canon, 42 poundes for Louisburg. 
The Captains plait in his cabin is worth 5000 £ starling. A 
few days ago she took two ships from Carolina. Very bad gov- 
ernment on shore in the Camp. (Warren Stormed Stormed 
Isl Battery) In the afternoon it was extreem foggy the Laun- 
ceston run on board us we expected no other than immediately 
to have foundered but we happily got off. At the same time 
Cap: Snelling was on board the Commodore, his barge at the 
Commodore's stern filled one or two of our men narrowly escaped 
being drowned. We hear that there expected hourly from 
London 12 sail of men of war & 4000 soldiers. 

Wen 22 There came & joyned us a 60 gun ship last from Boston. 

Thurs 23 In the evening the Commodore ordered all the boat to 
come on board man & armed, we sent 30 out of our ship. 
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Frid 24 Last night the Commodore sent several hundred saylors 
on shore to joyn the land forces in order to storm the 
Island Battery, but thro' the misconduct of the said office[r]s 
they never landed on the Island. Then joyned us a 40 gun 
ship last from Boston. 

25 26 Little or nothing done. 

27 28 Foggy weather we saw nor heard any news. 

Wen 29 We heard they have made 5 attempts to storm the Is: 
Battery the last time was on last Sabbath day night when 154 
men we hear, was killed drowned & taken, as also two days ago 
the Indians killed 9 of our men & buried them & then at the 
instigation of the French they dug them up & burnt them. 

Thur3o I went with the Captain on board Cap: Tyng. From 
account from shore treachery is whispered thro' the whole camp. 

Frid 31 We hear that Indians & French have again besieged Anapo- 
lis Royfal]. From all accounts from shore we learn the men are 
prodigiously discouraged. 

June. Sat 1 Foggy we could hear & see little or nothing. 

Sab 2 I preached from neither is there salvation in any other. We 
were ordered by the Commodore to chase to the eastward with 
other ships. 

Mun 3 We heard that a few days ago a woman deserted from the 
town. She says they are greatly distressed & that the women 
come daily to the Governor with their children in their arms to 
beseech him to deliver up the town who tell them tis as much 
as his life is worth. Also in the house where she was there came 
in a bullet & killed 3 gentlemen as they sat at dinner. We also 
hear that a bumb coming from the town fell near one of our 
soldiers & one of the pieces struck his cloathes, which greatly 
disp[l]eased him & he went and stood without the fachin battery 
& never ceased firing till he had killed five men of the walls. 

Tues 4 We saw a sail & gave chase: the Princess Mary a 60 gun 
ship out went us & came up first & retook a ship one of the ships 
the 60 gun ship took about 6 weeks ago. She has on board 950 
barrels of rice & some lignum vitse &c. The generous Commo- 
dore gave the English captain his ship. 

Wen 5 We received orders from the Commodore to proceed to 
Chabarouge Bay & take in 150 French Men & proceed to Boston 
the first opertunity. 
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Thurs 6 We hear a few days ago Cap: Griffith took a sloop bound 
from Canada loaded flour & other provision, & also that Cap: 
[W.] Montigue who is now captain of the Mermaid took a brig 
in the fogg. 

Frid 7 I went with Cap: Snelling to the camp, dined with the 
General who seems to be in pretty high spirits. There is in the 
army 2902 well men we hear they took captive at the Island 
Battery of our English, by the deserters we learn the town is 
in pretty miserable circumstances. 

Sat 8 Sab 9 Preparing to sail. We have got on board 143 French 
Men 8 who mess with the Captain. 

Mun 10 We sail out of Chabarouge Bay to the Commodore to whom 
has arrived a 50 gun ship from England who came out with two 
other ships of the line who we expect every minute. We sail with 
28 other vessels great & small for Boston under the convoy of 
Cap: Gay ton; a fair wind. 

T n W 12 Th 13 F 14 We had very good; weather, what wind we 
had. Fair. Sea calm, little foggs. 

15 16 We [had] good wind & fair weather. 

Mun 17 We came in the first of the fleet at Nantasket to an anchor 
at 8 o'clock at night. At 9 the captain took his boat & I with 
him for Boston loosing our way we rowed all night long, & after 
a very tedious time indeed for it thundered & lightned & rained 
excessive hard the greatest part of the night we arrived safe at 
Boston by day light. 

Tues 18 I went over to Maiden found the family well. 

Wen 19 I visited several of my friends & went to lecture. 

Thurs 20 I went to Boston where I heard that Cap: Snelling is 
ordered back to Cape Briton with powder & soldiers & to sail 
as soon as possible. 

Frid. 21 I went to Cambridge & heard the valedictory oration 
[on Commencement day] pronounced by Sir [Arnold] Well[e]s.' 
Saw several of my friends. I went over to Mistick [Medford] 
heard my father preach a lecture. 

Sat 22 I went over to Boston in order to return on board Cap: 
Snelling found him not quite ready 

1 The title of "Sir" was given to graduates who were intending to take their 
second degree. At this period of time the names of graduates were arranged in 
the Triennial catalogue according to social rank; and Arnold Welles (H. C. 1745) 
appears at the head of his class. 
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Sab 23 Heard Mr. Webb * preach in the forenoon, afternoon I went 
down to Nantasket where our ship Ues with Doctor [William] 
Hay who is now going as our doctor at least for the passage down. 

Mun 24 Took in soldiers for Cape Briton & received order from 
the Governour for sailing. 

Tues 25 We sailed from Nantasket early in the morning & was 
forced to tow out the ship after we had some wind. Mr. 
Williams 2 of Springfield came on board us as Chaplain for the 
recruits, 3 he preached on board us in the afternoon or rather 
expounded the 10 Chap: of 2 Samll. We have on board no 
soldiers with Col: Williams.* 

Wen 26 Contrary winds till afternoon then we had a fine wind. 

Thu 27 A charming wind fair & enough of it. We have one schooner 
& one sloop under convoy. 

Frid 28 Very little wind all day. Mr. Williams expounded in the 

afternoon some part of 1 Chron: 5. 
Sat 29 We lost sight of the schooner & sloop in a thunder shower 

& squals of wind. 

Sab 30 I preached A:M: & Mr. Williams P:M: calm all Day. 

July. Mun 1 We made the land & as we suppose Canso. 

Tues 2 Abundance of fogg. Saw the land again which we suppose 
to be Sainte essprit 3 leagues to the westward of Louisbourg. 
Presently sat in very foggy. 

Wen 3 We saw the land & to our surprise found our selves 10 leagues 
to eastward of Louisbourg. We had a strong gale of wind & 
then extreem foggy. 

Thu 4 We meet with a schooner who came out from Boston two 
days after us, who has soldiers on board, from him & a charming 
day we find we have been very much out of the way & we are 
now 20 leagues to the westward of Louisbourg. We tack & 
changed our course. 

Frid 5 Fair wind chief of the day. We made the Island of Cape 
Breton. 

1 Rev. John Webb (H. C. 1708), ordained first minister of the New North 
Church, Boston, on October 20, 1714; died on April 16, 1750. 

2 Rev. Stephen Williams (H. C. 1713), ordained minister of the Church in 
that part of Springfield known as Longmeadow, on October 17, 1716; died on 
June 10, 1782. 

' A vote was passed by the General Court on June 19, " for enlisting 600 
recruits for the Army at Cape Breton." — Mass. Province Laws, xm. 473. 
4 Col. William Williams (H. C. 1729); died at Pittsfield, April 5, 1784. 

n 
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Sat 6 At 3 o'clock in the morning we met with the Chester a 50 gun 
ship who to our great & inexpressable joy told us that the city 
of Louisbourg resigned to the noble General Pepperrel on the 
17 of June. We came to an anchor in the harbour about 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon, I went a shore at the grand Battery which is an 
exceeding strong garrison, there is 32 ambizeers [embrasures] 
for cannon. 

Sab 7 I went to the city which is exceeding strong the walls are 
almost 30 feet hight & 20 thick, the houses & wall is shattered 
exceedingly above 6000 shot took place & did execution. I 
heard my grandfather [Samuel Moody, of York,] preach in the 
forenoon in the King's Chapail, & Rector [Elisha] Williams in 
the afternoon. There is in the town 148 ambizeers. 
N. B : when we entered the city there were just 154 killed & dead. 

Mun 8 I went to the Island Battery where are 30 ambizeers & 
almost as strong as nature & art can make it. It received great 
damage from the bums & shot from the fachion battery at the 
light house. I went on shore every day this week & viewed as 
much as I could, by the best account we can get we killfed] during 
the siege near 400 men, & multitudes of women & children died 
thro' the inconvenience of their lodging being obliged to lie under 
ground. The French say God almighty fought for us. 

Sab 14 I heard in the forenoon at the dty Mr. [Stephen] Williams 
who came down with us from Boston, P: M: Mr [Samuel] 
Fayerweather. 

Mun 15 We are preparing to sail for Boston as soon as possible. 

Wen 17 We sailed from Louisbourg about 10 o'clock in the morning 
with 150 French Men, women & children & soldiers. 

Thurs 18 Contrary wind all day we reached as far as White Head, 
at night we had a strong gale of wind & squals. 

Frid 19 Very windy & squaly & inconstant in the forenoon & after- 
noon very foggy, at night about 12 o'clock we ran foul of a sloop 
& did her some dammage she leaving some of her rigging behind 
her the weather so thick we had opertunity but just to ask her 
from whence she came? From Boston to Newfoundland. 

Sat 20 Foggy weather no signs of fair wind or weather till night 

then some hope. 
Sab 21 Still foul wind. I preached all day from the Lord hath done 

great things for whereof we are glad. 

Mun 22 Foul wind till just before night then very fair light brizes. 
We made the land suppose it to be English Harbour. 
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Tues 23 A very fair wind, P: M: very good brize. 

Wen 24 In forenoon very calm very foggy afternoon considerable 
wind but contrary. In the fogg we ran very near the Shoar 
before we could see it, it appeared not further than a cables 
length, we happily got off. 

Thurs 24 Had a pretty good gale foggy not very fair. We made 
Cape Negro about 10 leagues to the eastward of Cape Sable 
we met with a sloop who has been out 13 days from Louisbourg. 

Frid 25 We sounded in the morning and reckoned our selves to be 
abreast of Seal Island which is about 100 leagues to the eastward 
of Boston. A fair Wind all Day. 

Sat 26 A fair wind all day & very pleasant weather very light brizes 
afternoon we got but little a head then. We catched a great 
many maccarel. 

Sab 27 A charming wind. I preached all day from neither is 
there salvation in any other. About 9 o'clock at night we made 
the light house. 

Mun 28 We got in to an anchor about 2 o'clock in the morning a 
rainy day chief of the day. I went home to my father found the 
family my father is gone to Nisitisset [Hollis, N. H.]. 

Tues 29 Visited several of my friends. 

Wen 30 I went to Boston & fetched my things from on board the 
ship returned to Maiden & preached my fathers Lecture from 
the Lord hath done great things for us. 

Thurs 31 I went with some company down to Lynn beech. 

August. Frid 1 I sat out for Nisitisset met my father at Mr. 
Hobbies [Rev. William Hobby] at Reading, dined at Mr. Jona- 
than Eatons lodged at Mr. Bridgs [Rev. Ebenezer Bridge] at 
Chelmsford. 

Sat 2 I went forward on my journey dined at Coll: Tyngs, got to 
my brothers before night. 

Sab 3 My brother preached in the forenoon from Oh that there was 
such an heart in you & I. In the afternoon from the Lord hath 
done great things for us whereof we are glad. 

Mun 4 I visited some of the Neighbours. 

Tues 5 I rode about 7 miles with my brother & preached a lecture 
from Proverbs 29: 1. 

Wen 6 Sat out very early for home came to Nashuaw River which 
was risen so I could not ford it but was obliged to go by Groton 
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[where there is a bridge], dined at Major Stoddard at Chelms- 
ford, got to my uncle Emersons at Reading in the evening & 
there lodged. 

Thurs 7 I visited a friend or two dined at Mr. Hobby's, got to 

Maiden. 
Frid 8 I went to Boston heard that our ship is discharged the 

service of the Government. 
Sab io Mr. Cheever preach'd A:M: upon original sin, P:M: upon 

justification. 
Wen 13 Lecture Mr. McGregory preached. 
Thurs 14 I went to Boston heard Mr. Clark preach the publick 

lecture. 

From the Savage Papers Mr. Ford presented the following 
two letters: 

Timothy Parsons to Samuel P. Savage. 

Pownalboko, April 1 2th, 1779. 

Dear Sir, — I have Got the Boards for You that I think will 
answer Your purpos Shall Send them the next trip by Capt. Cun- 
ningham the bearer of this Shall procuere the Smokd Salmon as 
Soon as they Can be got which will be in May. 

The distress of the people in this place is Very Great Above One 
half the famalies in this place have lived intierly without bread for 
Upwards of A month pasd. their whole Sustenance has been from 
the Clambancks and Small fish that they Can gett in the River, 
not having pork or any Kind of fatt to Season Said fish or any Kind 
of Eatables whatever A general Relaxation Attends them; well 
harty Men Are brought to Meare Skeletons being hardly Able to 
Crawl Abouts; Sum have dyed, A number of others Lay helpless 
for want of proper Sustenance; and a general indolent Stupor 
Seems to Attend them, they having no Seads of Any Kinds to put 
in the Ground this Spring; Numbers are removing from this to the 
westward and Elsewhere in hope to Geet where they Can Geet 
bread Sum have Sold there places that would fetch them iso£ 
L My. Six Years Agoe places that they Could Keepe ten head of 
home Cattle besides Sheep, for less than the price of thirty bushels 
of Corne Sir if there Can be no way found out whereby the people 
Can Get Sead to put in the Ground the place Must brake up. I am 
in hopes of Sum Releife from what incoragement You Gave Me 
that You would Send Me All the Corne and potaters You Could 
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possible Spare. A few bushels will be Sum releefe Potaters are as 
much wanted for Sead as Corne is for bread Sir if you can send me 
a bushel or two of Sead Barry it would be a great favour Any Pay 
You Shall Command Either Silver or Paper Money or any Kind of 
Lumber You May want I will Send You for the Above Article. 
Sir I am with Respect. Your Very Humble Sert. 

Timothy Parsons, 

Sir if You Could Send any Corne or potaters by Capt. Cuningham 
this time it would increase the favour as they are wanted for Sead. 

T. P. 

Thomas Frederick Jackson to Wensiey Hobby. 

Bedford, September 3rd. 1780. 

Dear Sir, — I have waited with great impatience for an agree- 
able subject to open my new Correspondence with you; that is 
from the principles of humble submission and passive obedience; to 
Martial Acts of the Field; but more of the former is to be met with 
here, than the latter. The Close Conduct the Enemy observes 
during the present Campaign renders our Situation, tedious, Irk- 
some and disagreeable; frought with every inconvenience of Life, 
and perplexed with a thousand troubles, some that excites the 
warmest pity, and others the most agravating; Colo. Delancy has 
Collected at Westchester about 200 of the Tagg, Rag and Bob Tails 
of the Earth. An abstract of all the Villany the Human Composi- 
tion can contain, Concentre's in this his Majesty's Boasted Corps of 
Royal Refugees; they lay under Cover of the Troops at the Ridge, 
and come out by 2 and 3 in peasants Dress, and steal and Robb 
Horses and Cattle where ever they meet them, add to this every 
kind of Villany that can distinguish Characters bless'd with such 
fine principles, the Country is finely Form'd by Nature to their 
purpose and improv'd by a sett of Inhabitants whose Mercenary 
Hearts biass them in their favour; the sufferings of the few good 
Inhabitants, would melt a Common Heart to a Lamb, while the 
Author makes the Timid Madd. They are as hard to Catch as a 
Fox, however we have taken a Number of them, some of them are 
hanged and other under the awfull sentance of the Gallows; what 
keen reflection must their horrid Hearts feel, in the intermediate 
space from the sentance to the Gallows. The British have never 
once came out in small Parties, nor in a Body that We could Act 
against, they came to East Chester once about 10 Thd., a Force to 
Formidable for the 2nd. Regt. to Act against. We have never seen 
a British soldier since we took the Field, except deserters, and only 
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one party of the Cow Boys in Force; Mr. Frink with 16 Men whom 
I chaced 5 or 6 Miles with inferior numbers. They being on picked 
Horses, could not overtake them, wch. Mortifyed my young Am- 
bition no little. Our Horses are Worn down scouring this Country. 
We are now preparing to move a little back to Recruit the Horses; 
so that they may be able to Act should Monsieur come on, which I 
ardently pray for; that I may be pleased with a prospect of going 
home and I hope furnished with agreeable New Subjects to com- 
municate to you every Day; happy should I be in this Situation; 
and happy I dare say you would be in such a Correspondence with 
a Transmogrifyed Quaker to a Soldier. I should be happy to hear 
from you; my Friends I believe have all forgot me, As I never 
hear from them. What I have done, I know not, that at once should 
loose them all; I wish some Friend would be so, kind as to let me 
know. I have wrote many Letters, but never received One from 
your Quarter. I can get Letters any time from Genl. Arnold or 
from Mr. Burs at New Haven, directed to be forwarded by Express 
Dragoons stationed there. Genl. Wa[shing]ton with the Main Army 
has been down to Powles Hook and with the Army took a Peep at 
New York, but did nothing as We hear. I have been introduced to 
His Excellency, and that is a pleasure worth the service of one 
Campaign. I now write in greate Haste, the Storm beating on one 
end of the Table, while I write [on] the other; could I have lodging 
equal to the Carpet in your Chamber it would be the heights of de- 
light. I have not had my Boo[ts] off seven nights in camp since I 
left Kensington. I am in haste, with sentiments of the greatest 
Esteem to you and Family, and Compliments to all Friends 
Your Sincere Friend and Humble Servant 

Thos. Fredk. Jackson. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by the President 
and Mr. Bowditch. 



